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SUFFRAGE—FRANCE AND AMERICA. 


Tue principle of universal suffrage, as adopted in the United States, was 
the unrestrained exercise of that right on the part of all white male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, unless the right was forfeited by some 
violation of law on the part of the individual. Thus, the white males of 
age constituted the political nation; and these, according to the several 
enumerations, state and federal, number pretty uniformly about one-fourth 
part of the whole people, and these again are divided pretty equally into 
two parties, which alternately triumph; hence, about one-eighth part of 
the whole number of souls would govern the nation, or, at least, would 
appoint the officers who should carry on the government, if the principle 
was fully carried out. Through the operation of various state laws, how- 
ever, restraints are imposed which still further reduce the number of legal 
voters, and render the governing minority of the whole people still more 
marked. Thus, of the New Engl: ind states, Rhode Island had, in 1840, at 
the date of the census, a property qualification for voters; while in New 
Hampshire, as an instance, no restraint but those growing out of crimes 
were imposed upon the right of suffrage. If we compare these two states by 
taking the number of white males over the age of twenty-one, according 
to the United States census, and the number of votes cast at the presi- 
dential election of that year, when probably the strongest vote was brought 
out, we observe a great disparity, thus: 


No. of 
No. of No.of males over 
White males No. of votes males in 100 votes in 100 21 who did 
Population. over 21. cast. population, population. not vote. 
New Hampshire, 284,754........ lary ee >} 1) ee PS con . 5 
Rhode Island, 108,830. ........26,266.. eee 3) eee: eee Gis 3k 17 


Thus, in New Hampshire, among 100 inhabitants, there, were twenty 
actual voters, and only five per cent. of aged, sick, incapacitated, or ne- 
glecting to vote. In Rhode Island, out of 100 inhabit ints, twenty-five 
were free white males, but only eight voted, while seventeen were mostly 
restricted by the ope ration of the property qualification. If we carry out 
this table so as to embrace all the states in the Union, in 1840, we shall 
remark singular variations, as follows : 
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NuMBER OF FREE Waitre MALES OVER 21 YEARS IN EACH STATE PER CEN- 
sus oF 1840—NUMBER OF VoTES CAST AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
WITH THE PROPORTION OF MALES, VOTERS AND NON-VOTERS, TO THE ABOVE 
POPULATION. 


Males. Votes. Males pop. Males vote. Males not vote. 

Ee ee By iene aon DEBS dé anes. Bb iccen cess Oe eee, 
New Hampshire. . = WEEE wc tatane a D. écesestecstesss &. 
Peet ib cec de TOGi Oa vidense 50,438 2..<<cs Se Kase Cue 4 46G G Come vs 
Massachusetts. .... OS Bat csnddacs PEER wsncde ek ee ee ee 7. 
Rhode Island...... ft Pere. skewue ee ee ee 17. 
Counnecticut....... PP h isacxens | Bt kcnd bean ee aekas wee ve 
New York........; GOR a cau 438,344....... Pe re | eae 6 
New Jersey....... i)” OO SS ee ee 3. 
Pennsylvania... ...486.592........ 2OT Geese cndes BBo Oo 65 5. SRS. pe 12. 
OE en ae Pe citcn 5 Jc 0) ee oan oss a Wak Keceeks is woke aces: a 
SS ees: |) | eee (ER ccnew ec BO) chwtus coker ckes oame 4. 
See! ae I aks te ig 5 MOK jude eio S vay | ae 
Michigan ......... 64,131..... se a kilts cena scene 
Wisconsin......... 11,690 97. 

Ra eo siea e 12,284 39. 

Mississippi...... .. isn: s; EC aces «Sie. mace Meee bedies eevee 
Delaware........- Bes ds kta oe ee Bt ee ack £5 PES os éxnw ae 
Maryland......... PT acd oian Geet oben Pe wane kabx | See . 
oe tee inns 4 itis SG CEOs canes ns 2 5 sa lates cis De Sarceraraac 9. 
North Carojina....100,831........ Se dices EL abi sec BON coscuene "Os 
i COG... HR: cc cccn Heeeseicncenis Bhs 

SRNR 55s ons Saxe ea PT éwne ee bs 6 abaeeen dl + ie <cnca< 4. 
ae A Sy es 

0 ee PEO skccc cx Mee sccuas ¢ BAS dkneGhe ee accwew es 3. 
Beeeeeeri......<<... TEAS oocc ccte Ps eRescwsss BB; ccccus cee eeetee ce rs 
Louisiana......... RR i is ie | eee, Sewer nee | Came wes 
RD canner cadtins DOOR aces «ees POE bh vcce nds BBs venestae Re baredan< EO 
Kentucky eaten Bae: kee I es rie a as WR pteas & SEs cents ste ahaa 
Jennessee...... .- Er aes 108,680...... ee ee ees Dek acnhae ies 3. 


In this table it appears that the number of 25 per 100 of population is 
the average for free white males in the northern and western states. The 
proportion of white males in the newly settled states is very high, but 
owing probably to the sparse settlement, and the large proportion of aliens 
in the country, the ratio of votes do not rise. In the new southern 
states, where immigration does not affect the representative numbers in 
so great a degree, there is less disparity between the number of votes 
and the number of white males, with the exception of Louisiana, where 
the vote for 1840 we under the old constitution of that state, w hich re- 
strained the right by property qualification. The recent modification of 
these restraints by the constitutions rece ntly adopted} has much increased 
the number of voters. It results generally, that in a population of 14 million 
whites in 1840, there were 3.538.000 free white males over twenty-one 
years of age, and of these 2,405,506 voted ; and of these, 1,800,000 decided 
elections, and with them the policy of the government: that is to say, 
the vote of one person governed eleven. The number of votes cast was 
much increased from what it would have been, had the tide of im- 
migration been Jess, or had the restraints imposed upon aliens been 
more stringent. The number of males which arrive in the country 
by much exceeds those of the females, thus: in 1850 there arrived in 
the United States 158,000 males and 113,000 females, giving an excess 
of 47,000 males who can become voters in from three to five years 
in New-York, and vote fur the Chief Magistrate of the Union, while 
many Americans of great intellect and large property can-neyer enjoy 
that right, That an extended and reformed ‘mode of franchise is needed, 
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is evident, and in some respects the initiative steps have been taken in this 
direction. In many of the states the rights of the “ unrepresented classes” 
have, in the State Constitutional Conventions, received more attention of 
late, particularly in the mode of protecting them; but it would seem to 
be better to go directly to the point, and alter their condition from the 
‘ unrepresented classes.” In the case of property, the relations between 
man and wife in New-York and some other states have been changed so 
far, that the married female holds absolutely in her own right the property 
which comes to her through any other channel than her husband. Thus 
her property is, before the law, no longer his property. In this position it 
becomes necessary for her to exereise the control of that property ; and a 
law was passed ‘at the last session of the New-York legislature, giving 
married women the right to vote at elections of officers and directors in 
corporations of which they are stockholders. That is to say, if a married 
woman holds 100 shares of bank stock, she can vote at the election of of- 
ficers and directors. Now, if the same woman holds land and houses form- 
ing a portion of the city corporation, has not she as much natural right to 
vote for the mayor and aldermen who manage the business of that cor- 
poration, as for the president and directors who manage the affairs of the 
moneyed corporation in which she is concerned? This, however, is apply- 
ing a property qualification to women, and degrading the intellectuality of 
the voter in the manner pointed out by Dr. Franklin when the property 
qualification was proposed. Said he: “Suppose a man owns a jackass 
worth #100, and that property confers upon him the right to vote: ver 
well! he votes, but in the next year the death of the animal deprives the 
man of the vote: was it then the man or the jackass which voted?” It is 
not this ground of the mere possession of property, which, for the most 
part, she has. not earned, that the female influence at the polls would be 
most desirable; but it is on the ground of the moral influence which the 
female voice would exert upon the course of government, that the greatest 
good might be expected. The moral influence of woman in the social state 
softening and purifying the ruder temper of the sterner sex, has long been 
admitted, even if ever doubted. Her perception of right and wrong is 
more acute, and her superior love of offspring would form a most powerful 
check upon that profligacy of legislation, which has not only become so 
disgraceful, but is so rapidly increasing in magnitude, and which, if no check 
upon it is applied, must become subversive of government. The ques- 
tion arises whether, by enlisting women, by giving them a voice in its 
management, in the operations of government, they would not throw over 
the political world that moral restraint which is so beneficial in the social 
state. How many of the actors in the rogueries at Albany, during the 
present summer, would retain their places, if their knavish tricks were dis- 
cussed in the female circles as freely as the important question whether 
skirts should be long or short, or be worn with pantalettes or without 2— 
The probability is, that if the temporal as well as the spiritual, the political 
as well as the social portion of their offspring were to engage the atten- 
tion of the mothers of America, by which we do not mean that silly and 
frivolous portion of the sex which supposes that the welfare of a nation 
and the destiny of a race hangs upon the cut of a collar, or the fashion 
of a frock, or the length of leggings, that an immense and beneficial in- 
fluence would soon be felt upon the course of politics. 

The right of suffrage has been pushed in the United States, until it now 
embraces all male whites over twenty-one years of age not under convic- 
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tion for crime. The ground traveled over since our Saxon ancestors, 
incapable of holding property, walked about with the iron collars upon their 
necks, inscribed with the names of their owners, has been considerable. Per- 
sonal freedom, property, political rights, a voice in the government, and 
finally, the control of the gove rment, have all successively been acquired 
or « recovered” by adult male whites, from those who deprived them of 
those natural rights. The position of woman, until very recently, has not 
changed, and now slightly only in respect of property. A change “has, how- 
ever, been made in that direction, and none can doubt but that ‘further pro- 
gress is at hand. 

In Europe, the emancipation of the males is more slow and fluctuating 
in its progress. In France, the popular will has been allowed to manifest 
itself only at times; and it is a peculi wity either of the French people 
or of their enthusiastic nature, that the vote is generally one way. Thus, un- 
der the right of suffrage acknowleged by the first revolution, the constitution 
of 1793 was adopted by 1,887,918 votes ; that of 1795, by 1,801,918, with 

scarcely any opposition ; that of 1797, which made Bonaps arte consul for ten 
years, had 3,011,007 votes. In 1802, the question “ shall Napoleon Bona- 
parte be consul for life ?” was carried by 3,368,029 votes out of 3,557,885 
votes, im 1804, the vote electing him Empe ror gave him 3,572,529 yeas, 
against 2,569 nays. When English bribery and German valor succeeded in 
forcing a Bourbons back upon France, the property qui alification 
imposed upon the right of suffrage nearly “destroyed it. Under Louis 
Philippe, the citizen king, further restriction reduced the number $f votes 
to 200,000, and finally, to 180,000, for the whole of France ; while the 
number of office-holders was raised to 500,000, dependent on the king, 
or nearly three offices for every vote. 

The revolution of Febru: ry, 1848, restored, as did the old one, the right 
of suffrage to every male F renchman of the age of twe nty-one ; and ac- 
cording to the census of 1846, the number of them in France is 11,026,381, 
or thirty-one per cent. of the whole population ; and the votes for the 
constituent assembly indicated that the number of voters in each depart- 
ment varies less than two percent. from the proportionate number of 
adult males. 

The vote for Louis Napoleon resulted as follows : 


Males over twenty-one years of age, ............ 11,026,381 
Votes for Louis Napoleon, ........ 5,534,520 
’ Cavaignac and others,..... 1,914,951 

re ——— 7,449,471 


This showed an actual vote very nearly of the same proportion to the 
population of males as in the U nited States :—that is to say, in France, of 
one hundred persons, twenty-one voted ; and in the U nited States, of one 
hundred white inhabitants, eighteen voted at the Presidential E leo tion of 
1840. At the election of 1848, there were cast 2,872,056—South 
Carolina giving no popular vote, and the white population in 1850 per 
census, less South Carolina, was 19,440,367 ; consequently, there were fif- 
teen votes only to 100 whites. The French vote was, therefore, very large. 

On the 20th of December, mysterious movements were observable 
around the palace of the assembly. The first legion mounted guard, 
in fatigue order, before the peristy le. The re presentatives were disc uss- 
ing a printing project. M. Waldeck Rousseau asked permission to make 
his report on the presidential election, During the reading of this, Louis 
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Bonaparte entered the room, to receive his investure from the assembly. He 
was dressed in a plain suit of black, and wore the order of the legion of honor. 

General Cavaignac was seated in the presidential chair. After the read- 
ing of the report, he asked to address the house. He ascended the tribune, 
where he deposited the dismissal of the ministers, resigned his powers, 
thanked the assembly for its benevolence, and took his seat three benches 
below M. de Lamartine. 

The assembly greeted him with their plaudits of adieu. 

Louis Napoleon succeeded him at the tribune. M. Marrast read the 
form of the oath: 

‘fn the presence of God, and before the French people, represented by the 
National Assembly, I swear to remain true to the Democratic Republic, one and 
indivisible, and to fulfill all the duties imposed on me by the constitution.”’ 

‘‘T swear it,” said Bonaparte, raising his hand. 

A salute of artillery then announced to the people the first intelligence 
of the ceremony. 

The new President afterwards read a manifesto, in which the assembly 
applauded the following passages : 

‘We have, representative citizens, a great mission to accomplish, which is, 
to founda Republic in the interest of all, and a just and firm government, which 
shall be animated with a sincere leve of improvement, without its being reac- 


tionary or utopian. 
«« Let us be the men of the country, not those of party, and with God's assist- 


ance, we shall, at least, do good, if we cannot accomplish great things.” 

The assembly rose at the cries ef “ Long live the Republic !” 

Louis Bonaparte descended from the tribune, and went direct to General 
Cavaignac, and shook him cordially by the hand. The assembly were 
moved at this spontaneous act, and applauded him for it. The constitu- 
tion of France, adopted by the National Assembly, November 4, 1848, 
and which Louis Napoleon thus swore to support, provides— 

“‘ ArT, 23—-Population shall be the basis for election. 

Art. 24—Suffrage shall be direct and universal. 

Arr. 25—All Frenchmen aged 21, and in the enjoyment of their civil 
and political rights, are electors, without property condi- 
tions of any kind.” 

On this principle, the National Assembly which adopted the constitution 
was elected ; and on the 10th December Louis Napoleon was elected Pres- 
ident by the large vote enumerated. On the 15th March following, this 
assembly, elected by universal suffrage, passed a law chiefly making six 
months’ residence in the commune prior to voting, a condition of the exer- 
cise of that right. This cut off 1,087,185 citizens from the right of voting. 
On the 3lst May, 1850, the same assembly passed another law, making 
three years’ residence in a commune requisite to exercise the right of 
voting, and making the payment of the tax personnelle et mobiliere, or poll 
tax and tax on rent, the proof of residence. The letter of the constitution 
forbids a property qualification of any kind; but this requires the 
payment of a tax as a proof of residence. The contribution per- 
sonnelle and mobiliere is divided into two parts :—1l. The personnelle 
is a kind of poll-tax, rated at three days’ labor; the value of a day’s 
labor is fixed by the Council-General of the Department; its maximum 
is Lf. 50c., and its minimum 50 centimes per diem. This applies only to 
men from eighteen years and upwards ; women and children are exempt. 
2. The tax mobiliere is fixed according to the reut of a habitation, at the 
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sabe of three per cent. on the rent, and is levied upon all rents from 200 
to 2,500 frances, which is the maximum to which the per centage extends, 
No person pays less than 5 francs, nor more than 80 francs per annum for 
the tax mobdiliere, for which the landlord of the house is responsible to 
government, and to whom the tenants are bound to produce on demand 
the receipts of their having paid their taxes. Persons living in furnished 
Jodgings are not subjected to this tax. 

The whole number of persons who paid these taxes in 1850 is 6,675,942 ; 
but from this number must be taken 1,651,968, comprising persons who, 
by reason of sex, age, and other disabilities, cannot vote, and there remain 
5,023,974 voters, or less than half ofthe adult male French. The com- 
parison stands thus : 


Adult Male French. Allewed to vote. Excluded. 
By Constitution, ........ Bd PaO EOL» nonsae < LORE 20h ewe ccge: None. 
“ Law of March, hot 11, "026, yee 9.950 O04 .cnccce 1,687,185 
“6 = May 1, 1850, 11,026.3% RR ct ct 6875,368..ccécinc 4,350,419 


The localities w hich lose the greatest number of voters under this rule, 
are precisely those which by their populousness are entitled to the greatest 
number of representatives. ‘Thus the department of the Seine, embracing 
Paris, registered 406,929 votes under universal suffrage, and under the 
law of May 31, has but 138,365, losing 268,564, or two-thirds, while 
some rural districts only lose one-tenth of the number. Thus it results 
from this effort to restrain the right of suffrage, that the men who make 
revolutions and governments, that is to say, the ouvriers of Paris and the 
large cities, and whose numbers are the basis of representation, are pre- 
cise ely the men who are attempted to be excluded from the right of suf- 
frage by this unconstitutional law. That those 268,864 Parisian barri- 
cade builders, supported by 4,000,000 of disfranchised eitizens in other 

actions of France, will quietly submit, is not to be supposed for an in- 
seit. In New-York, a residence of six months in a ward entitles a citizen 
to vote. Suppose that the legislature should pass a law making a residence 
of three years necessary, and making the record of the tax list the only 
proof of that residence, how m: uny would be entitled to vote, and how 
would it be submitted to? What is to be anticipated in revolutionary 
France, when such an outrage has been committed against one entire half 
of the voters? This infamous bill was carried by a fusion of all the par- 
ties opposed to the Constitution and to the Republic. The republicans 
debated in conclave onthe passage of the bill, whether to wait patiently 
until 1852, and then assert their right to vote, or to descend then into the 
streets, and oppose by insurrection the usurp ation of the assembly. They 
wisely determined by ten votes to wait. Now, the terms both of the 
President and the : assembly expire in May, 1852, and the elections take 
place 30 days previous, The constitution provides as follows : 


Art. 31.—The National Assembly is to he elected for the period of three 
years, to be then renewed entirely. Forty-five days, at least, before the end of 
the Legislature, a law shall be passed to fix the period of the new elections. 
If no law is passed within the prescribed time, the electors shall have fall right 
to assemble and vote on the 30th day preceding the close of the Legislature. 
The new Assembly is convoked, and called to meet, by full right, on the next 
day after the day on which the trust of the old Assembly expires. 

Arr. 45.—The President of the Republic shall be elected for four years, and 
shall not be eligible for re-election until afler an interval of four years. Neither 
sliall the Vice President, nor any of his relations or kindred, to the sixth degree 
inclusive, be eligible for re-election after him, within the same interval of time. 

Art, 46.—The election shall take place on the second Sunday of the month 
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of May. If, in the event of death or dismissal, or from any other cause, a Pre- 
sident be elected at any other period, his powers shall expire on the second Sunday 
of the month of May, in the fourth year following his eiection. The President 
shall be elected by ballot, and by an absolute majority of votes, by the direct 
suffrages of all the electors of the French departments, and of Algeria. 


The present assembly opened May 28, 1849, and consequently expires 
May 28, 1852. The president was elected December 10, 1848, and con- 
sequently his time is up May 10, 1852, and the elections take place 
within thirty days of that expiration. Thus, precisely at the moment 
when the government ceases to be, it will be most required to enforce this 
electoral law against two-thirds of the adult males of Paris, and 4,000,000 
disfranchised citizens of the departments, all determined to vote. The 
President, by the constitution, is not eligible for re-election, and those 
members who have sought to disfranchise their constituents, will have 
but little chance, at a moment when there is no government. 

In this dilemma the President asks from the assembly a_prolon- 
gation of his powers to enable him to preserve order. Fears of an 
insurrection induce many to coincide with his desire for an amendment 
of the constitution in this respect ; others desire to strike out the clause 
forbidding his re-election; others wish to prolong his powers for 10 years 
or for life; others, on the plea that the present constitution was never 
submitted to the people, wish to put the question of republic or monarchy 
to the people. In short, six or eight parties opposed to each, al] desire to 
immolate the present constitution for the chance of advancing their own 
interests by a new turn in affairs, and all these see in the peaceful election of 
a new government under the present constitution, a consolidation of the re- 
public, and diminished chance for a restoration of any phase of monarchy. 
The constitution, in providing for amendments, required a vote of ? of the 
members, and on the passage of the electoral law the vote was 689, of 
which, 466 ayes, 223 nays. The majority represents those in favor of 
amending the constitution, and the minority, the republicans, who are de- 
termined at all hazards to stand by the constitution and prevent any 
amendment. The consequence must be, either a repeal of the obnoxious 
electoral law, and the peaceful election of a new government under the 
present constitution by universal suffrage, or an election by universal 
suffrage in spite of the law, at the hazard of frightful resistance to any 
attempts to suppress it. 

The whole difficulty grows out of a monstrous attempt by unconstitu- 
tional means to restrain the right of suffrage, and this difficulty is created 
for the sole purpose of asking for power to suppress it. It isa st range 
scheme to violate a constitution by a law, and then ask to have the con- 
stitution amended to justify the law; although, to the disgrace of New- 
York, it is not peculiar to a French assembly to violate a written consti- 
tution by a mere law. 

The republicans of the assembly hold the balance of power, and make 
it impossible for the amendment to pass in a constitutional manner. This 
minority of the assembly represents the will of 4,300,000 disfranchised 
adult male citizens, and a considerable portion of the remainder, and they 
will now compel the majority to repeal that obnoxious electoral Jaw, or 
openly attempt to seize upon absolute power. How much better is their 
position now, than if the republicans, yielding in 1850 to the voice of a 
minority of their number, had attempted violent resistance to the 
law. In that case republicanism would have been lost. It is now trium- 
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phant, rallying to its support not only the people at large, but the friends 
of order, by forcing the monarchical majority into the position of law- 
breakers. In the meantime petitions circulate in France for the revision 
of the constitution, and also for the repeal of the electoral law of May, 
1851. The latter is, of course, a protest against the amendment of the 
constitution, and it receives an immense number of signatures ; while 
that for the amendment of the constitution, although circulated by the 
authority of the government, proceeds slowly. It may be rems arked as 
an indication of the state of affairs, that the petitions for amendment con- 
tain 61,700 marks of persons who cannot write their own names, and 
whose understanding must therefore be very ripe upon the question of 
constitutional revision. The republican minority of the assembly stands 
now in respect of their revision in the same relation to the nation that 
Louis Napoleon did as a candidate for the presidency. 

The assembly had, in the presidential elections, thrown the whole weight 
of its influence in favor of General Cavaignac. It had thereby sacrificed 
itself. The election numeric ally had returned Louis Bonaparte, thereby 
constituting the National Assembly a defeated minority. Arithmetically 
speaking, it was defeated by five millions of suffrages. Hence a spirit of 
antagonism was engendere ‘din the le gislative power, while the executive 
power arose solely from the election. 

Such is now again the case with the majority of the assembly—it 
throws its whole weight for a revision of the constitution, while there is 
no doubt but that the minority, which insists upon a repeal of the electoral 
law and adherence to the constitution, truly represent the will of the nation, 

M. Lamartine, who is again a royalist, or, more strictly speaking, in the 
transition state, favors the revision, and with his usual weakness attempts 
to find a parallel in what he calls a revision of the American Constitution in 
1791. THe says that the American Constitution then, as the French Constitu- 
tion now, had existed three years, and that revision had become necessary 
in order to evaporate the discontents against the existing one. Nothing s hort 
of a most imaginative poet could find any resemblance between the “ articles 
of confederation” and the present Constitution of France, nor between the 
great and regularly convened convention which devised our constitution, and 
the assemblage of factionists who, elected by universal suffrage to act as an 
issembly under a constitution, seek to resolve themselves into a conven- 
tion to destroy it and enact another. His ideas of the American Consti- 
tution are of a piece with those he expressed last year in his work :— 
‘Atheism among the people,” as follow : 


“ Washington and Franklin fought, spoke, suffered. rose and fell in their 
political life, from popularity to ingratitude—from glory to bitter scorn of 
their citizens,—always in the name of God, for whom they acted; and the 
liberator of America died, committing to the Divine protection, first, the 
hberty of his people—and afterwards his own soul—to his indulgent judgment.” 





M. Lamartine, from an obscure position, became, through the revolution 
of 1848, the first man of the Republic. He could not stand the test, and 
the Republic rejected him. When Bonaparte received 5,400,000 votes, 
Lamartine got 17,000. A peaceful continuance of the Republic offers 
him no chances, and he desires a “new deal.” He is not satisfied with 
the hand dealt him any more than the other revisionists, and they “ go in 
for stocking all round.” We trust that the small minority of Republi- 
eans will remain firm, and that France will attain her great want of 
universal suffrage, and a constitution in some degree permanent. 
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TEMPERANCE 


b LERGYMEN and physicians have acted nobly and efficiently in the cause 
"Temperance. ‘To the first is due the pri aise of having originated the 
Ceuman. and the still greater praise of persevering in it through a 
period of more than twenty-five years, with earnestness and zeal. To 
the last the second honor is due, not so much for their public professional 
activity in the cause, as for their constant and efficient commendations of 
it in their professional intercourse with society. It is with regret | am 
compelled to confess that lawyers, as a profession, have taken no part in 
this most important cause. A few most estimable individuals have given it 
their active support and influence; but the great body of the bar has 
stood aloof from it, while it is notorious that a fraction, and by no means 
an inconsiderable one, has encouraged, rather than discouraged, intemper- 
ance. It is highly probable that this state of the case has arisen from 
causes incident to the different professions, rather than from any stronger 
interest felt by the clergy and physicians for the promotion of private and 
public virtue. It is emphatically the business of the clergy to be senti- 
nels on the moral watch-towers, to ring the tocsin on the appearance of an 
enemy. This duty they have performed most faithfully and energetically. 
So, too, it is especially the business of physicians to attend to the health 
of the public, and of each within his bounds, to warn his customers of 
the injurious effects of intefperance on the human constitution. These 
two profe ‘ssions address the fears, the minds, and the consciences of men. 
But it is no part of the professional business of lawyers to watch over the 
morais or health of the public. In common with every other citizen, as 
individuals, each is required to do all in his power to promote the public 
good ; but, professionally, his whole duty is confined to an exact and im- 
partial administration of the laws of the land. It is not the lawyer’s 
province to address the fears, the minds, or the consciences of men, with 
a view to persuade them to act correctly ; but confident in his knowledge 
of the law, he imperatively dictates a course of conduct which must be 
pursued, or certain consequences become inevitable. Nor is it his duty, 
any more than it is the duty of every citizen, to prosecute for offences that 
come under his observ ation ; : for his duty begins only when a case is pro- 
fessionally brought to him. 
In this country public opinion is, in a very great degree, the higher law. 
It controls legislation ; and, if it cannot prevent, it may embarrass the ex- 
ecution of a law. In every matter, therefore, relating to a reform of inve- 
terate habits, however pernicious, it is of the highest importance to secure 
a decided public opinion in favor of the necessity and measure of reform, 
before atte mpting to restrain them by coercive acts; for the cause must 
be injured if legislation should anticipate public opinion: consequently, 
the cause of Temper: ance has been admirably conducted by permitting 
clergymen and physicians to enlighten the public on this most important 
subje ct, before lawyers should commence active and energetic operations. 
Public opinion is now ripe for them ; and although I will not say that a 
majority of the people is ready to sanction a law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating drinks, I certainly hazard nothing by asserting that nine-tenths 
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of the people will sanction a rigorous execution of all the laws on our 
statute book relating to excise. 

It may be supposed that lawyers can do nothing more for the cause of 
Temperance than clergymen and physicians, or any other citizens. In a 
sense, this is true. They have neither more moral influence, nor more 
persuasive eloquence, to lead men to the voluntary performance of duty. 
Nor is it to be expected that they will become informers and prosecutors ; 
but there is a vast moral field open to them in explaining the laws, and 
in giving sound legal advice to the people, which will come home to their 
bosoms and consciences with more power than abstract moral influence, 
eloquence, informations, or prosecutions. The laws now on our statute 
books are not understood by one man in a thousand in our state. If they 
were—and temperance men should direct their energies to an observance 
of their proper execution—we should have little cause to lament the want 
of an act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks, and . should soon 
see a reformation in taverns and public morals. If the lawyer cannot 
banish intemperance from our state, he can fence it in so that it will pro- 
duce little harm, and the unanimous public voice will ultimately demand 
a prohibitory law for the sale of strong drinks. 

If we cannot execute the laws now in being, how can we hope to execute 
a more stringent law—a prohibitory law—if it were enacted? ‘The laws 
that are now in force are the very next thing to a total prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and, if executed according to their letter and 
spirit, the next step in advance must be a prohibitory law. In this paper 
I propose to examine the section exclusively relating to the license of 
taverns, and expect to make this truth apparent. 

The 6th section of the act relating to Excise and Taverns is in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Licenses shall not be granted to any person to sell 
strong and spiritous liquors and wines, to be drank in the house of the 
seller, unless such person proposes to keep an inn or tavern, nor unless the 
commissioners are satisfied that the app icant is of good moral characte ry 
that he is of sufficient ability to keep a tavern, and has the necessary ac- 
commodations to entertain travelers, and that a tavern is absolutely 
necessary for the actual accommodation of travelers at the place where 
the app licant resides, or proposes to keep the same ; all which shall be 
expressly stated in such license.’ 

This language is so strong and clear, that it may be sup posed it is un- 
necessary to expl: 1in it ; and yet, it is a notorious fact, that it is unive rsally 
misunderstood, or, if understood, disregarded, | y the officers charged with 
its execution ; and that the public, believing the practice of these officers 
to be in obedience to the letter or spirit of the law, has silently acquiesced 
in their practice. 

The officers charged with the execution of the above-quoted law are, 
first—the trustees of villages; and, second, the commissioners of excise. 
Some corporations, as New-York, ete., have exclusive control of the 
matter; but the trust reposed in them, and the principles of the general 
law, are as applicable to them as to the trustees of villages and the com- 
missioners. 

The acts of incorporation of the villages of this state, confer on the 
trustees of these corporations the power to restrict the number of taverns 
to be licensed within the limits of their respective corporate bounds, to ¢ 
certain number. They cannot designate who shall, or shall not mates a 
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license, nor interfere with the acts of the commissioners of excise in any 
other manner than by confining them to certain limits ; consequently, the 
only part of the above quoted section legitimately within the scope of 
their power is, whether “a tavern is absolutely necessary for the actual 
accommodation of travelers” within their bounds. This is precisely the 
subject-matter committed to their keeping, and nothing else. The deposit 
of this power in the trustees is the most judicious that could be made. 
Who could determine the number of taverns “ absolutely necessary for 
the actual accommodation of travelers,” so well as the trustees, and be 
responsible to the inhabitants for the manner of performing the trust ? 
Who could be expected to discharge this most important duty so care- 
fully, to exclude mere grog shops, and neighborhood pest- -houses, as men 
elected to dise harge this duty under the sac cred responsibility of an oath, 
with the eyes of their constituents upon them sharpened by fears of riots, 
gambling, and every moral depravity ? 

The cautious words of the law prohibit the trustees from authorizing 
s license to be granted in a doubtful case. A tavern must not only be 

*‘ necessary,” but “ absolutely necessary ;” and not only necessary for 
future, contingent or possible travelers, but “for the actual accommoda- 
tion” of the real customary number of travelers within their bounds. 
Thus cautious is the law. It does not permit the trustees to indulge 
in any spe culation for the future; it gives them no discretionary power, 
but confines them to the single naked fact, whether a tavern is ABSOLUTELY 
necessary for the acTUAL ac ecommodation of travelers” then frequenting 
the place. If the trustees exceed the powers thus granted, they violate 
the law, and assume a heavy responsibility: And yet it is notorious that 
the trustees have been successfully solicited to authorize a larger number 
of licenses than the law and their oaths pe rmit, on the unjustifis able ground 
of charity to landlords and their families; because, forsooth, if they ‘should 
receive no license to make drunkards, siaelieh corrupt the morals ‘of our youth— 
to starve, and in various ways make wretched parents, wives, children and 
neighborhoods—they will be unable to maintain their families and bring 
up their children in the midst of corruption, and will lose the amount they 
have invested in their stands!! And again, the still more absurd reason 
has been successfully urged, that if licenses should not be granted to the 
customary number, ‘the party rejected will do his nefarious business with- 
out a license, and the public will suffer the evil without receiving the 
amount required for a license!!! It is not necessary to waste time to 
show the weakness and corruption of these arguments, which would be a 
very easy matter; but, | ask, where is the power conferred on these officers 
to take such facts into consideration at all, even if they were just and 
proper appeals to their syrapathy as men? All the power they possess 
is conferred by the act, all the provisions of which relate to the protec- 
tion of the publie, and not one to the protection of the tavern-keeper. 
Where, then, do they obtain the power to annul and disregard the statutory 
prov isions, without the literal fulfilment of which the law expressly says, 

“ Licences shall not be granted,” and substitute others, all in favor of the 
tavern-keeper, at the ruinous expense of the public? I beg, nay, I demand, 
of them to show it, as well for the satisfaction of the public as for their 
honor. 

The above remarks apply as forcibly to the commissioners of excise 
as to the trustees; but, the commissioners of excise have more duties to 
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perform in this matter than the trustees, and, therefore, demand special 
attention. We have seen that the power of the trustees is confined to a 
prohibition to license more taverns than a specified number; but it by no 
means follows that the commissioners are bound to license the number 
thus authorized. They cannot license more, whatever may be the neces- 
sity; but they are bound not to license as many, if, in their judgment, 
they are not “ absolutely necessary for the accommodation of travelers ” 
in the village. They are sworn to do their duties according to their own 
sober judgment, and not by the dictation of others. The trustees have 
the power of fixing the outside number to which they may go, but not 
fixing the number to which they shall go, which is a matter the law has 
left to their judgments and consciences, as well as to the judgments and 
consciences of the trustees. But to enable us to understand the important 
duties of the commissioners of excise, we must examine them in detail. 

It will be seen by a reference to the section of the act | have quoted, that 
five conditions are made necessary by the law, every one of which must be 
fulfilled to the letter, or, in the words of the law, “ Licenses shall not: be 
granted” by the commissioners. These conditions are—First, “ That 
the person proposes to keep an inn or tavern”—not a mere groggery, but 
a tavern, in a legal sense, for the accommodation of travelers. 1 will not 
stop to inquire into the general practice of commissioners in relation to 
this condition or provision, because it is notoriously disregarded or over- 
looked. {tis true that this condition is rather a promise made by the 
applicant, to be fulfilled if he should get a license, than a condition prece- 
dent, to be investigated by the commissioners. But, nevertheless, respect 
must be paid to it, and a conscientious discharge of duty requires that no 
license should be granted without a confidence that it will be fulfilled. 
And yet is it not notorious that licenses are granted to parties whose real 
intentions are known to be, not to keep a tavern, in a legal sense, but a 
mere groggery and pest-house of a neighborhood? Is there a town in the 
state in which such establishments cannot be pointed out? But let us pass 
this comparatively unimportant matter, if any duty can be unimportant 
which is enjoined under the solemn sanctity of an oath, and which relates 
to the morals of our citizens, and pass to the next condition or provision, 
which is—Second, “nor unless the commissioners are satisfied that the 
applicant is of good moral character.” Here we have a condition requir- 
ing the positive knowledge of the commissioners. ‘The applicant must 
be “of good moral character,’ of which the commissioners must be 
“satisfied ” by proof, if they should not personally know it. Negative 
character is not sufficient, for the law requires it to be positively good: 
and it was wise in the Legislature to require a positively good character 
in a man appointed to entertain travelers—strangers—whose comfort and 
safety, in money and person, are in his keeping for atime. The term 
good moral character is understood to be that against which no particular 
vice is chargeable. He must neither be a drunkard, a bawd, a cheat, a 
common liar, a gambler, nor any of those things which the common-sense 
of the community asserts to be vile or infamous. How many tavern 
keepers in our state would have been refused a license this year, if the 
commissioners had conscientiously respected ‘this most important pro- 
vision of the law? How many of the old tavern keepers, who have for 
years been growing rich by violations of the law,—selling liquors on the 
Sabbath, selling at all times to minors, paupers and apprentices,—encour- 
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aging and engaging in various modes of gambling, and permitting obscene 
exhibitions and practices on their premises, would have been refused 
licenses by commissioners sensible of the weight of responsibility of their 
official certificate, under oath, that these men are “of good moral cha- 
racter,” as they are compelled to do when they sign the license ?_ I contend, 
and at least every lawyer will support the position, that a tavern keeper 
of a year’s st inding, has a moral character as a tavern ke eper which may 
be entirely distinct from his character as a citizen, and which should be 
the subject of special attention by conscientious commissioners. He may 
be a man of strict probity as a citizen, and, as such, maintain an excellent 
character ; and, as a tavern keeper, violate every provision of the law, and 
maintain an infamous character, and, consequently, not entitled to a license 
from commissioners who are compelled to certify, under oath, that he is 
“of good moral character.” But it is unnecessary to dwell on this most 
important provision, and I, therefore, pass to the next condition or pro- 
vision of the law, viz: 

Third, “that he is of sufficient ability to keep a tavern ;” and the next 
condition, viz: 

Fourth, “and has the necessary accommodation to entertain travelers,” 
which [ will notice in conjunction for the sake of brevity. 

The word “ability ” has reference to pecuniary means, and signifies 
that he has something more than the mere outfit for the “necessary accom- 
modation of travelers’ which immediately follows. These provisions 
exhibit the minute and careful circumspection of the Legislature in con- 
ferring the power to grant tavern licenses, by surrounding it with all the 
guards a far-sighted prude nee ¢ ‘ould suggest. The applicant must not only 
be “ of good moral charac ter,” but he must have the “ability” to continue 
so, and, at least, be above the necessity of immedi: ite temptation to do wrong ; 
in other words, he must have the “ abilit y’ to keep a tavern in a legal sense— 
to wait for travelers—and not be under the necessit y to corrupt t and sponge 
on a neighborhood to meet his daily wants. The 4th provision confirms 
this construction, because it sae that the entertainment of travelers is 
the chief, nay, only design, in licensing taverns. ‘The Legislature knew 
that they ‘are sometimes use fal accommodations to neighborhoods; but 
they are never so useful as to be indispensable, and are a hundred times 
more pernicious than useful, unless all the provisions of the law are strictly 
observed or enforced. But of what avail is it for the Legislature to enact 
laws so carefully, if the provisions remain a dead letter on the statute 
book, and the commissioners license without regard to them? 

I come now to the last condition, which, if it is possib le for one to be 
Of paramount importance where all are most a ‘mnly enjoined under the 
highest sanction known to the law and the consciences of men, is emphati- 

cally the most important of any enacted; it is, 

Fifth, “ that a tavern is absolutely ne cessary for the actual accommoda- 
tion of travele Ts at the place where the ap plicant resides or proposes to 
keep a tavern. 

This condition or provision, although it is the last in the series appli- 
rable to the tavern keeper, is the first in importance and consideration for 
the commissioners; and, as I have said, the only one for the trustees of 
the villages. All the previous conditions relate to the personal fitness and 
ability of the applicant to keep a tavern; but this last is fundamental, 
independent of fitness and ability. He may have all the legal requisites 
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in the highest degree; but unless “a tavern is ABSOLUTELY necessary for 
the acruAL accommodation of travelers at the place where the applicant 
resides or proposes to keep a tavern,” the commissioners have no more 
right to license him, than they have to resolve themselves into a legis- 
lature, and prescribe conditions for themselves, which, in effect, though 
not in form, is what they have done for years. I have also said that it 
should be the first in consideration ; for as it contains the fundamental 
principle of the law,—the object and end of its enactment ;—and as the 
naked fact, whether “a tavern is absolutely necessary for the actual ac- 
commodation of travelers at the place where the applicant resides or pro- 
poses to keep a tavern,” can easily and speedily be decided, without in- 
volving any personal or irritating investigations, it should be disp. sed of 
by the proper authorities, before they take into consideration “ moral 
character,” “ ability,” and “‘ necessary accommodations” of the applicant. 
But, most unfortunately for the public, so far from being first considered 
by commissioners, it is not only not considered last, but, generally, is not 
considered at all. The positive proof of this most lame ntable fact is be- 
fore the eyes of every man in the state, competent to judge, who will cast 
his eye over the town in which he resides, and he will see that from one 
half to three fourths of the taverns have been licensed without any refer- 
ence to this important provision, and most of the remainder without re- 
gard to the other provisions. 

I have now arrived at the last solemn clause of the section quoted, a 
clause which, though it does not form a condition to be fulfilled by the 
tavern keeper, forms a most solemn duty to be fulfilled by the com- 
missioners of excise. It is a certificate given by them, in their official 
character, and under their official oaths, that all the provisions of the law, 
viz. :—that the “ person proposes to keep an inn or tavern”—that he “is 
of good moral character”—has “ sufficient ability to keep a tavern, and 
the necessary accommodations to entertain travelers’—“ and that a ta- 
vern is absolutely necessary for the actual accommodation of travelers at 
the place” for which the license has been granted,—have been fully con- 
sidered, and ascertained by them to be just and true in every respect. 
This is precisely the import of the language of the law. The words are: 
“all which shall be expressly stated in ‘such license.” 1 can conceive of no 
official duty more clearly defined, and of a more solemn character. The 
Legislature has contrived to embody in this short section all the duties 
of commissioners relating to taverns, expressed in the clearest terms, and 
surrounded by the most sacred sanctions. Not satisfied with enumerat- 
ing the express powers granted, and by such enumeration excluding all 
other considerations—I say, not satisfied with a presumption that the 
commissioners will do their duties because they are prescribed by law, the 
same section commands them to certify “in such license,” that they have 
bestowed the required consideration on “alZ” the duties enjoined on them. 
What could be done more if licenses were to be granted at all? It only 
stops short of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks, 

I ask every commissioner of excise in the state, whether he would be 
willing to appear in court, in the trial of a cause, and solemnly swear 
that each item of the law was, in every instance of license granted, fully 
considered and found to be true? Let me suppose a case which might 
readily occur. A tavern keeper is indicted for some offence, in the 
trial of which it will be of the highest importance for him to prove that he 
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is, or at least recently was, a man “ of good moral character.” His lawyer 
tells him so, and asks him to subpoena the best man in his neighborhood 
for the purpose. The tavern keeper is at a loss to find them, and tells 
his lawyer of his difficulty, who asks him, “ have you a license ? ” Yes,” 
“ Well, subpoena the commissioners of excise, who are men of high 
characters, and have officially sworn that you are ‘ of good moral charac- 
ter,’ and will unquestionably testify to the same thing in court.” It 
is done; and the commissioners are put on the stand. It is probable 
there is scarcely a commissioner in the state who might not be placed in 
& very unpleasant and awkward predicament under such circumstances. 

I have now dissected this very important law, and have conscientiously 
directed attention to the duties of officers acting under it. This law has 
been administered for many years by some of the best men among us, 
and often by sound lawyers, notoriously without attention to its require- 
ments, so far as the safety of the public is concerned. When and how 
this exceedingly loose practice, under this plainly and accurately ex- 
pressed, and most rigid law, originated, is of no importance. We know 
it has prevailed long enough to have obtained an influence over men whose 
moral worth is above suspicion. The power of precedent over human 
conduct is so great, that we need not be surprised that this practice has 
been so genert ally followe d without a suspic ion of error ; and, consequent- 
ly, our present officers are not chargeable with a wilful neglect of duty. 
It ‘will be otherwise when their attentions shall have been specially di- 
rected to the subject. 

Nothing is more common, and nothing is more erroneous and perni- 
cious, than for people to regard official oaths as of less sanctity than oaths 
administered on the trial of causes in court. All legal oaths are of equal 

sanctity ; but if any should be more sacred than othe rs, they should be 
those taken by officers to whom is entrusted the moral and physical in- 
terests of the people, whose decisions are final, without appeal, and be- 
yond correction; but with difficulty, delay, and vexation, | know of no 
officers in our country of as much consequence to society as justices of the 
peace, when considered in all their relations, and viewed as a vast body 
of men disposing of the every-day controversies of neighborhoods, and 
promoting peace or strife, and virtue or vice, as magistrates and commis- 
sioners of excise. The good or bad acts of a single justice are, compara- 
tively, small matters to the state; but the good or bad acts of twenty 
thousand, (the probable number in the state,) scattered in every direction, 
and in every neighborhood, sensibly controlling, or, at least, influencing, 
the morals and peace of every family, are matters of infinitely more im- 
portance to the community, ‘than the official conduct of any governor of 
the state, or President of the United States, 

I now come to the main object of this communication. It must be evi- 
dent to every reflecting man who has felt an interest in the cause of Tem- 
perance, and has had opportunities for forming a correct judgment re- 
specting its present position, that the means hitherto applied to promote it, 
although they were essential preparatory measures, are not those which 
will command final success, Persuasion is exhausted for the want of sub- 
jects to be persuaded ; for 1 contend that a vast majority of those who are 
not now temperance men, are not open to conviction on the subject, in 
the manner and form it has hitherto been urged. The influences which 
have closed their minds are as various as the pursuits and objects in life 
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of the various parties. Nevertheless, it would be unfair, nay, unjust, to 
class all those who have stood aloof, as anti-temperance men. All who are 
not with us, are not against us. There is a middle, a neutral ground, al- 
though very zealous advocates will not acknowledge it. This middle, 
this neutral ground, I propose to occupy with every citizen friendly to the 
support of law and order, without any direct reference to the tempe rance 
cause, beyond what is recognized and ‘enjoined by law, although it will be 
evident the cause must be eminently, but ine identally, promoted by the 
measure. It will be advisable to keep this movement altogether distinet 
from the temperance movement, as the mode of operating in the two are 
wholly different. It is expected that every temperance man will become 
a member of a society to enforce the excise laws; but there are many 
men who will chee rfully join a society to execute the law, who would not 
be willing to join, and never have joined, a te mperance soc lety. 

From wht at I have said, it is evident that it is of the highest importance 
the citizens generally, and the officers having the power to authorize and 
grant licenses for the sale of intoxicating drinks, should possess a correct 
knowledge of the laws relating to excise, and the regulation of taverns and 
rroceries, and the obligations arising from them. ‘Thousands of trustees 
of villages and commissioners of excise in the state, good, honest, con- 
scientious men, could not be induced to violate any known duty, and in 
respe ct to whom it will only be necessary to call their attentions to the 
object to obtain the require ‘d corrections. A comparatively small number 
may be of a different character, and might, in particular pis wes, continue 
the evils of which we have so much reason to complain, if there were no 
checks to restrain them. A severe check would be obteined. if a critically 
correct knowledge of the law, and of their duties, were familiar to citi- 
zens; for they would then be regarded as men only to be governed by 
the strong arm of the law, which = speedily be invoked for their 
chastisement. It is a common error to suppose that trustees of villages 
and commissioners of excise are not gies. in law, for malfeasance or 
nonfeasance of their duties. They can soon be undeceived, if they should 
obstinately persist in error, if men should be found in their neighborhoods, 
—I will not say of sufficient moral courage to correct evils affecting the 
moral and physical condition of the neighborhood, but of sufficient pa- 
triotism to vindicate the supremacy of the law from the pernicious usur- 
pation of petty despots. 

Other features of the law have not been noticed, because there is no mis- 
conception respecting them; such as selling liquors on the Sabbath, and 
selling at all times to minors, paupers, and apprentices, by tavern keepers. 
Also, selling liquors without license by public-house keepers, groceries, 
beer shops, &c. Against these we have a prohibitory law in as strong 
terms as if aleohol were wholly prohibited to be sold in our state; and 
yet I should not hazard much ‘by saying, that the number of these estab- 
lishments in our state ne arly equi ils the number of taverns licensed.—a 
fact which does not speak loudly in praise of temperance advocates and 
the temperance reform. 

[ can think of no better method of remedying these evils, than to organ- 
ize societies in every village and town in the state, to execute the laws re- 
lating to excise, and the regulation of taverns and groceries; an outline 
of a constitution for which I subjoin, as the shortest mode of explain- 
ing what I think nece ssary to give them the requisite power and energy 
to execute the design : 
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ConsTITUTION. 


Art. 1.—This society shall be called “The Society of ———,” in the 
County of ———, for the execution of the laws of the state relating to 
excise, and the regulation of taverns and groceries 

Arr. 2,—The officers shall be a Pre sident, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
who shall be elected annually, on the first Monday in ————-, A vacaney 
occurring from any cause, the Executive Committee, hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall fill such vacancy, to hold until the next annual election. 

hae. 3.—The standing committees of this society shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee of five persons, of which the President and Secretary shall 
be members ex-oflicio ; a Finance Committee of five persons, of which the 
Treasurer shall be a member ex-officio; and a Publication Committee of 
three persons ; all of whom shall be appointed annually by the President, 
unless the society shall resolve to elect them; in which case, the Presi- 
dent shall fill any vacancies, to hold until the next annual meeting. 

Arr. 4.—It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to call on 
the trustees of villages, and the commissioners of excise, or, at their op- 
tion, to attend these bodies when in session, and advise with them re- 
specting the execution of the excise laws. It shall also be its duty to pros 
ecute every offender against whom sufficient evidence can be obtained, for 
every violation of said laws, to the utmost extremity ; but it being the 
object of this society to correct evils, not to inflict punishments, the com- 
mittee may forgive a first offence, provided the committee should be per- 
fectly satisfied ‘that the party will strictly observe the provisions of law 
thenceforward. And, whereas most of the evils, for the remedy of which 
this society is instituted, have their origin in the careless administration 
of the law in authorizing and granting licenses, therefore it shall be the 
special duty of this committee, to pay particular attention to the doings 
of these bodies in authorizing and granting licenses, and, if need be, to 
take the necessary legal measures to “compel them to act according to law. 

Arr. 5.—It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to provide the 
ways and means of obtaining the necessary funds required by this society, 
to collect the same from the various sources agreed upon, and pay the 
same to the Treasurer. It is desirable that the sum in the treasury shall 
at no time be less than fifty dollars, so that the society shall always be in 
a condition for energetic action, when require -d. No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasurer without a resolution from the Executive Committee, 

r Publication Committee. 

eee 6.—It shall be the duty of the Publication Committee to publish 
in pamphlet form, if need be, in periodicals, such matter as may, in the 
opinion of the committee, be a clear and correct exposition of any law 
relating to excise, and the duties of officers acting under such law, and 
distribute, or have distributed, such publication to every voter in the vil- 
lage or town in which the society has been instituted. Jt shall also be the 
duty of said Publication Committee, at least once in every three months, 
to procure some eminent lawyer to come to said village, or town, to de- 
liver a public address on the subject of the excise laws, and the duties of 
officers acting under them ; and to agree with him, beforehand, in respect 
to the amount to be paid to him, (if he require more than the payment of 
his expenses.) The committee shall also, if practicable, obtain a copy of 


every such address, to be kept on file, and, if need be, published. 
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Art. 7.—A majority of each committee shall be a quorum for 
business. 

Arr. 8. ounty society may be organized, the members whereof 
shall consist of a delegate from each village and town society, to superin- 
tend the execution of the excise law, and to attend to such matters in 
relation thereto as may be of general interest in the county, and the presi- 
dent of each village and town society shal] be the delegate representing 
said society. Such county society shall meet at the seat of justice on the 
first day of the term of every court of sessions, and the Finance Com- 
mittee of each village and town society, shall, by resolution, determine 
the amount to be contributed by such society to the funds of the county 
society, (if the same should be required, ) and notify the president thereof. 
The said county society shall adopt a constitution in harmony with this 
constitution. 

Arr. 9.—A state society may also be organized, the members whereof 
shall consist of a delegate from each county society, to attend to such 
matters relating to the excise laws as may be interesting to the state at 
Jarge ; and the president of each county society for the time being, shall 
be the delegate to said state society. The said state society shall meet 
annually, in Albany, during the session ao legislature. And the finance 
committee of each county society shall, resolution, determine the 
amount to be contributed ‘by such society to on funds of the state society, 
(if the same should be required, ) and notify —s president thereof. The 

said state society shall adopt a constitution in harmony with this consti- 
tution. 

Art. 10.—The secretary of each ca and town society, and the 
secretary of each county society, shall, before the president thereof shall 
proceed to the re spective bodies to which he is the de legate, present to 
said president, in writing, a full narrative of the proceedings of their re- 
spective bodie. s, in order that the said delegate may present to the society 
in which he is a representative member, all the loc al information ne cessary 
for the pe rfect action of such socie ty. 





l appeal to every citizen in the state to say, whether it is not high time 
that some coercive measure should be adopted to vindicate the law in the 
matter I have discussed. I most earnestly appeal to the bench and the 
bar to give their powerful assistance in this great and most important 
struggle. They can easily and spee ‘dily secure the victory without sully- 
ing their ermine, or degri ading their robes. If judges, in ‘their charges to 
grand juries, oud 1 notice the duties of officers, the obligations restin; 
upon them by their official oaths, to become thoroughly acquainted w ith 
their duties, that the y may disc hs arge them honestly and conscientiously ; 
if grand j juries would present the careless and illegal administration of the 
excise laws as intolerable grievances, and the cause of many of the vices 
and crimes of society ; if lawyers would join the societies in their respect- 
ive places of residence, instituted to superintend the execution of the excise 
Jaws, and would explain those laws, and the duties of trustees, commis- 
sioners of excise, We,, in respect to them; and if citizens who desire to 
maintain the integrity ‘ana supremacy of the law, joined by those who are 
also the advocates of temperance, would show a determination to make 
an example of obstinate offenders—in one year we would see a most tho- 
rough and gratifying reformation, and ninety-nine-one-hundredths of the 
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complaints against the venders of strong drinks would disappear. From 
innumerable pulpits and secular fora everything has been done to reach 
the consciences and the judgments of men for a quarter of a century, 

which has been answered by the scorn and contempt of venders of strong 
drinks and those they have corrupted. Parents, widows, orphans, wives, 
mothers and children, have implored them not to fasten on them the ex- 
treme and hopeless wretchedness of shame, misery, want and crime, and 
their woes have been met by derision. The legislature has enacted strin- 
gent and wholesome laws for the protection of the pub lic, which are alto- 
gether disregarded by public officers and venders of liquors for their own 
private benefit, at an enormous expense to the public. Establishments with- 
out licenses are prohibited from selling intoxicating liquors, and yet there 
are thousands of these pandora boxes in the state, from which are issu- 
ing the diseases, crimes and distresses of society. Are we men,—I will 
not say freemen,—Americans,—for we are actually in bondage to alcohol 
sellers and drinkers,—but are we men, and submit to the domination of a 
class of men who recognize no reason opposed to sensual gratification ; 
no ties or impulses opposed to self interest ; and no legal obligations op- 
posed to their wills? J appeal, therefore, to the only power that can tame 
them—the bench and the bar can make them gentle and obedient by a 
very little effort, particularly if citizens do their duties in villages and 
towns, 

Let me not be understood as desiring to supersede the advocacy of tem- 
perance on persuasive principles. Would that all men were so conscien- 
tious and intelligent as to be reached by facts and arguments, when laws, 
coercion, could be safe ly abolished ; but so long as many men are governed 
by prejudice, pride, passion, selfishness and consciences, more frequently 
less than equal to their meagre intelligences, coercion must be applied to 
cases reason cannot reach. If this latter class of men are not a majority 
of our citizens, they are the noisy, reckless, bullying minority, who con- 
stantly attempt to evercrow pe: aceable men, and force silence through fear 
of unpopularity, and, sometimes, of violence to property or person. 


TWILIGHT. 


How many thousands at this blessed hour 
Are looking forth upon the lingering west, 
From peopled town, lone cot, and ancient tower, 
T’ enjoy, like me, its loveliness and rest! 
And ’tis a thought that makes me truly blest— 
That unto aiZ the glorious scene is given—— 
That the greene arth, cool air, and deep blue heaven 
Impart a common joy, a common zest. 
There is no breeze upon the stirless tree, 
Shining in glory of the sunset ray; 
The small gray gnats are dancing merrily ; 
With clustered speedwe li all the path is gay : 
And such a gentle spirit fills the air, 
’Tis as the world itself were kneeling down in prayer. 
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SYDNEY. * 


Wugrever liberty is known, the name of Algernon Sydney is a house 
hold word. Undoubtedly, greater men may have played greater parts, 
but few have lived more purely than he : and even had his intellect been 
eontracted, his mission would have been accomp ished. He would have 
taught the world what it is to die for a principle ; and what to our mind is 
far more hard, and consequently a higher glory, he lived for one. But 
Sydne *y was a man of rare mental endowments—a ripe scholai a deep 
thinker—a writer—a practic al statesman. It is from the cont mplation 
of the lives of men like this that the world grows wiser and better. The 
vulgar notion that interest is pre lominant, and that every feeling is lulled 
to repose when pelf is the narcotic, is seen to be a delusion, ‘This earth 
is not the scene of universal selfishness, Daily, though unseen, there are 
millions of acts of fortitude, generous abandonments of self—healthy, 
bold and good deeds, to prove mankind, if not positively saints, at least are 
not a herd of callous. hard-hearted swindlers—and no little of this is owing 
to the lives of the or od men who have gone before us “the salt of the 
earth.” For the virtues of the great man. when he has descended to the 
grave, leaves behind him a trace of bright light to shine upon and guide 
his fellows for ever. 

Independently of the contemplation of such a character, for itself. 
there are events connected with the career of Algernon Sydney which add 
an interest to his life. He lived in stirring times—and contributed his 
quota to impress the events of his day. Born in 1622, under the Ist 
James, then alternately promising concessions, and declaring the king’s 
prerogative should be uninjured,- Sydney vindicated his claim to pat 
riotism on Marston Moor, and lived throu: ch the Protectorate to die on 
the scaffold, under that cold-blooded, clever del sauchee, the second ( harles. 
But although his name appears in every history, and linked with ac- 
cusations, which we shall treat upon hereafter, and which, let us add, pa- 
rentheti ically, may lead those who have taken them on trust to think that 
our opening sentences are not warranted by facts—in spite of these charges, 


too. ae idan ible points, little in the shape of biography of Sydney 


has appeared ; and it has remained for the United States to supply this 
blank with a work of uncommon merit, written in a style modest and 
correct, and as far removed from the flash tinsel, which some crack essay 
ists of the day see fit to use, as the correctness of the historical facts is 


distant from the mode of the said crack essayists in writing history, not 


as it is, but as they wish it to be. 


Nothing original on this subject has ever been published in our recollec- 


tion on this side of the Atlantic: and even in England only a slight sketch 


vecompan yi g Stephanoff’s well-known painting, (which we know « nly by 
the engraving,) by Richard Chase Sydney, came forth at the time of ’ the 


produc iis of the picture. Previous to this, Mr. Meadley published a 
work in 1813, and generally this fertile field for the biographer has been 
left to strange and unaccountable neglect, excepting incidental mention of 
his name in histories of that period. 

We have already made some notice of the work of Mr. Van Santvoord, 


* Life 





of Algernon Sydney, with Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and extracts 





f 


rom his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van SantvuorpD. Charles 
Scribner, New-York. 


‘7 
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the liberty of the subject was a jest. The very term would raise a laugh 

—as hearty as the refined exquisites of W hitehall would indulge in. 

But the turn of the tide came: the entire Scottish people were the 
first to rise. The mass, to them, would have been as palatable as the 
liturgy, which Laud would have forced upon them. The English govern- 
ment, vacillating, and unprepared, could adopt no settled pli in of action 
without money—without courage to meet a Parliament—without the bold- 
ness to make further exactions from the people aoe -y hesitated between 
force and submission. There were, indeed, the Catholic gentry, who, on 
the strong appeal of the Qucen, came forth with contributions, but the 
sum thus raised in conjunction with the other means of revenue, was quite 
insufficient. But a further project existed, which, had it been carried inte 
effect, might have changed the color of the events which followed—a pro- 
ject worthy of the Stuart dynasty, viz.: by the aid of Spain, to raise 10,000 
troops in Flanders, and to obtain a loan from that power. But the 
Spaniard recollected the bad faith which Charles had shown, and declined 
the offer with cold conte mpt. 

The disgraceful treaty of Berwick followed, the natural result of such a 
state of things—and affairs became more complicated in England. In 
Ireland, it is true, Straflord’s iron rule had destroyed every sign of oppo- 
sition. All was compliance—submission, and devotion. ‘The volcano 
was silent, but the fires did not smoulder the less deeply. Wentworth 
had come from Ireland and counselled a Parliament—not a Parliament 
in which Englishmen had met of old, and spoken boldly for their rights 
—not one to legislate and control—but a mere meeting to grant subsidies, 
and to carry up loyal addresses. Indeed, it was a eritical time. Scotland 
was again in the field—and the ship-money and loans of England were 
collected daily with more difficulty. 

The Parliament of 1640 met, only to be dissolved. No error was 
more grievous than the hasty conduct of Charles in this particular—and 
it was the turning point with the King’s popt larity. Those who led pub- 
lic affairs felt that the hopes they had entertained for eleven years, were 
now to lead to action. Pym and Hampden, and others, had frequent 
meetings ‘with the Scotch Commissioners in London. The King was 
powerless—for his exchequer was exhausted ; and in spite of his hatred of 
the very word—a Parliament was to be summoned, To this strait he 
was forced. Strafford, owing to the mutinous spirit of the English forces, 
had retreated before the Scotch from Durham, and fell back upon York, 
after the affair at Newbourne. At York, the King ealled a council of 
Peers—but this body only met to receive petition upon petition for a 
Parliament. Reluctantly was Charles driven to issue writs—and on the 
3d of November, the memorable L ong Parliament met. 

On the 11th of November, Pym rose in his p lace, and moved the impeach- 
mentof Strafford. Previous to addressing the House, he ordered the 
doors to be locked. For four hours was the debate thus conducted; the 
anxiety of the loiterers outside was intense; but the doors opened, and 
P ym, at the head of 300 members, proceeded to the House of Lords, and 
there impeached the Ear] of Strafford. He died on the scaffold. Of this 
man, great in his intellect—in his energies—in his courage—we ¢ can here 
only quote the words of Hallam, for it is not our province to write of 
him—although it is tempting to do so—for there is a bright side to the 
picture :—* It may be reckoned a sufficient ground for distrus sting any 
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one’s attachment to the English Constitution, that he reveres the name of 
the Earl of Strafford.” 

We have mentioned these preliminary facts, in order to give some idea 
of the emotions which checkered Sydney’s youth, The chart acters of men 
are colored by the events which h: appen around them. ‘The strongest 
mind is affected by associations—and there is no schooling like that of 
great incidents. But a few words must be devoted to another considera- 
tion. Sydney all his life was inimical to the Church of England. Indeed, 
he was opposed to every phase of Church government. | Nor is this to be 

wondered at. Laud had chi anged the hearts of the half of England. 
Abbot, his predecessor, a man of mild rule—with fee lings of a somewhat 
bigoted character against Popery, and a strong bearing towards Cal- 
vinism, allowed things to take their course, without urging on those clergy- 
men, whose Puritanism led them to object to some ceremonies of the 
ritual. But Laud wanted conformity—and not simply that which the 
founders of the Church of England desired, but with sundry Popish inno- 
vations to make them doubly objectionable. Even the sports of the 
people were to be controlled, and certain pastimes were named for them 
to indulge in after evening service. The appearance of the Church was 
altered. Pictures and crucifixes were set up—the communion table was 
called an altar—low obeisances were made to it. The capes of the clergy 
were embroidered. The eucharist became, as now, the great question of 
belief. The doctrine of the re al pre sence bei ing receive .d—celibacy of the 
priests was inculeated, and the mild, evangelic: ul, and philosophic: il tenets 
of the Church of England, as they appeared at the Reformation, became 
changed into a sort of semi-Popery—to which persecution was allied, to 
give ‘the crowning stamp. 

The custom had been since the Reformation to recognize the Dutch 
and Huguenot Churches as affiliated branches of the English Church, 
Sut Laud denied the affinity; and even the foreign churches in London 
were visited by this pestile nt ecclesiastic for want of conformity. That 
Laud’s subseque nt execution by the Parliament was a crime, none can 
deny. But it is regretted generally, only as an act of injustice by an 
assembly to whom the world Owes SO much for the advancement of lib- 
erty. Indeed, no Protestant, in spite of the gray hairs of Laud, can ex- 
tend him sympathy. He at 1 have made E nal: und a land of bigots and 
of slaves—to be ruled by priests, whose doctrines would have been en- 
forced by the pillory and the scourge, instead of holding as a guide the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. 

Nor was Sydney’s father exempt from some little persecution. The 
English ambassador had hitherto attended the Huguenot an pel at Cha- 
renton. But Lord Scudamore, the predecessor of Leicester, had declined 
doing so; and in order to propitiate Laud, had metic a ee of his 
own, “got up” with due effect as to altars and pictures—with the va- 
rious et ceteras. When the Earl of Leicester was about to proceed on his 
mission, he had a conversation with the prelate, and asked his advice as to 
his course of proceeding. Laud would not give it; but plainly intimated 
that he preferred the course Lord Scudamore had taken. ' The earl 
thought otherwise: and he had m: iny reasons to think “ that for his going 
to Charenton, the Are shbishop did him all the ill offices he could to the 
king.” These facts could not but be known to his son, and tended no 
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little probably to establish his dislike of any thing like control in matters 
ef religion. 

In times like these, Sydney came back to England. Strafford had just 
suffered the penalty of his crimes: and the nation was erect in defence of 
its liberties. Ireland, after the death of Strafford, had been governed by 
two of the lords justices—Parsons and Borlase—men not equal to the 
emergency ; and soon the rebound of Strafford’s coercive government 
took “place. A rebellion broke out in Octobe r. 1841, The design was 
to massacre the Seotch and English in Ulster. The army in Ireland 
searcely exceeded three thousand men, and the Uls te r colony was unable 
to make head against the rebels, owing to the loss of those who had per 
ished in the massacre. Ofthe number of Protestants that were murdered, 
it is hard to give any account. Sir John Temple reckons it at three hun- 
dred thousand; Clarendon estimates it from forty to fifty thousand; and 
Sir William Petty at twelve thousand. 

In this crisis of affairs Lord Leicester was appointed to the government 

Ireland. But causes unexplained, delayed his departure. Accordingly 
he sent out his eldest son, I ord Lisle, in command of a regiment, to the 
seene of action; ne Algernon Sydney, then in his nineteenth year, 
commenced his military career in command of a troop. In 1642 the 
king was at war with the Parliament, and the war in Ireland was one of 
secondary importance. Still Sydney remained there till 16438. His ia 
ther, however, never assumed the government; for having joined the 
party of the king, he was prevented from embarking, and eventually was 
deprived of his office. 

If we are to believe Sydney’s dying declaration, even at this earlier 
period of life he felt strongly on the questions of the day. In this he as 
serts, that from his youth up he endeavored to uphold “the common 
rights of mankind, the laws of the land, and the true Protestant religion” 
(manifestly thinking of the difference between that and Laud’s innova 
tions) “against corrupt principles, arbitrary power, and popery.” The 
fact of his employment on military service in Ireland, is by no means any 
criterion of a leaning to the king’s side: for both parties alike wished to 
subdue the insurgents. Indeed. on their landing in England, the brothers 
were treated with aon by both parties. At Chester their horses 
were taken from them by the royalis ts, whence they returned to the coast 
and put again to sea. At Live rpool they were detained by the Parlia 
mentarians, who sent them prisoners to London. 

Sydney at once joined the cause of the Parliament, and the Earl of Man 
chester gave him a troop of horse in his regiment. The campaigns of that 
year, 1644, and the fight of Marston Moor, rendered the king’s cause des 
perate. In these, Sydney took his part with courage, and was wounded 
at Marston Moor so severely that he was sent up to London for the cure 
of his wounds. Unable from his conse quent lame ness to continue activ 
military duty, he was appointed Governor of Chichester. 

When the revision of the I *arliamentary army was made after the self- 
denying ordinance, and Fairfax was ap pointe .d General-in-Chief, Sydney 
was commissioned as one of the twenty-six colonels. But he still re- 
mained in command at Chichester. Nor does he appear again to have 
taken the field. In January, 1646, he proceeded to Ireland with his 
brother, who had been appointed Lord Lieutenant. Sydney held for a 
brief period the office of General of the Horse and Governor of Dublin, 
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but political intrigue led to his displacement. On his return, a significant 
vote was passed in acknowledgment of his services, and he received the 
thanks of the House of Commons. He was afterwards appointed Gover- 
nor of Dover. 

Svdney does not seem to have been in the house at the time of 
“Pride’s Purge.” But that he had the confidence of the Republican 
party is evident, from being one of the one hundred and thirty-five com- 
missioners named to try the king. His views of this difficult question are 
best « xplained by himself. 


‘‘T was at Penshurst when the act for the king’s trial passed, and coming up 
to town, I heard my name was put in. I prese¢ ntly went to the painte i cham- 
ber, where those who were nominated for judges were assembled. A debate 
was raised, and I did positively oppose Cromwell and Bradshaw and others 
who would have the trial to go on, and drew my reasons from these two points: 
First, the king could be tried by no court. Secondly, that no man could 
tried by that court. This being alleged in vain, and Cromwell using these 


formal words: ‘I tell you we will cut off his head with the crown uy it," —I 
replied, ‘you may take your own course, I cannot ste p you, it I wi Keep 
myself clean from having any hand in this business,—and immediate ly went out 
of the room and never returned. This is all that passed publicly, or that can 


with truth be recorded or taken notice of. J had an intention which is not very 
it for a letter.” 


+ 
s 
~~ 


In fact, although Sydney’s views were republican, it is thou 
only for the deposition of Charle . Now removed from the events which 


— 


to it, and free from passion, posterity are nearly unanimous in rega g 
this execution with that of Louis X\ l., at a later | riod, as great | il 
blunders, Yet some allowance ought to be made for the feeli go. that 
there were none who had the least reliance on the king’s words. “I 
wish,” said Thomas Scot, some years later, “ all had heard the grounds of 


our revolutions in that particular: | would have had our consultings in 
foro as anything else was. It was resorted to as the last refugt gy Tl 
result proved it unwise—but the act was one carefully debated. A! 


stracte lly there are few who will deny that there are casi s which might 
happen, when an outraged people would be justified by the laws of God, 
and by the stern principles of laws, in punishing even to death a ruler who 
had abused his trust. In the form of 


it is not likely such a conting: ney can arise—the constitutional check is too 


government in the United States, 


great. But in monarchies, where every temptation exists to centralize 
authority and increase power, it is plain that the king ought to be amena- 
ble to the laws as any other man; and more than any other in the realm 
to the immutable principle of public morality. To assert that ( harle S was 
not open to conviction under any Jez scripta, amounts to nothing. Nor 
can it be affirmed, because he evinced great fortitude and magnanimity, 
and redeemed by his death much that could be urged against the man, 
that the king was free from crime. There is scarcely an execution, even 
of the most depraved criminal, in which the better nature does not appear. 
There is no inference to be drawn here. The historian must look to the 
life, the acts, the conduct of the king. Charles set efiance the estab- 
lished laws of the realm. On the very scaffold he affirmed that the 
people’s right was only to have their life and goods their own—“ a share 
in the government being nothing pertaining to them.” This policy had 
not even the questionable phrase of a “ paternal despotism.” It was hard, 
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arbitrary and exacting. He loved only to rule by his own will—and for 
this cause he died. He was a martyr to his love of absolute power—his 
want of honesty—his want of truth, 

But it is fair to affirm, that with his judges, and perhaps without a 
knowledge of the fact existing in their hearts, there was a deep spirit of 
vindictive eness. And men’s eyes were so blinded, and their passions so 
strong, that they cheated themselves, and called the deed one of justice. 
All admit that it was inexpedient. Who will assert, after deliberate in- 
quiry, that it was unjust? For our part, we cannot say that we grieve the 
deed was dene. For it was a lesson written in blood, it is true—to princes 
forever—that they are not delegated by Heaven to misrule—but that 
even on earth there is a high court of human justice, at which even they 
must answer. 

Sydney remained an active member of Parliament until Cromwell’s 
forcible ejection of the members. Previous to that high-handed outrage, 
an incident occurred, which shows his uncompromising character. Mr. 
Van Santvoord thus relates it : 


‘It soon, however, became apparent to the statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
that an exec utive power of some desc ription was necessary in the new gov- 
ernment. For this purpose a ci ommittee of five was appointe d toname a 
council, to consist of forty persons, to act as the executive power, whose au- 
thority was to continue for one year. The new council was installed on the 
17th of February. The illustrious Bradshaw was chosen its president. Be- 
sides Cromwell, it comprised nearly all the eminent republican leaders of the 
time, Ireton, Ludlow, Marten, St. John, Hazelrig, Harrington, Scott, Lisle, 
and Hutchinson. Some of the nobility were also members; the Earls of Den- 
bigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, and Salisbury, and the Lords Fairfax and Grey. 
Vane also was chosen a member, at the earnest solicitation of Cromwell, it is 
said, whose ambitious aspirations had not yet taken form and shape; but he 
did not present himself till nine days after. He found an obstacle to his being 
sworn into the council, by reason of a resolution proposed in the House, that no 
personshould be a member without expressing his approbation of all that had been 
done on the king’s trial. Vane refused to take the test. It was upon this oc- 
casion that Sydney, sensible of the importance and value of such services as 
Vane’s in the executive council of the new government, opposed this test in 
the House with sreat warmth and animation. Among other things he observed, 
that “such a test would prove asnare to many an honest man, but every knave 
would slip through it.” ‘This cutting, and perhaps imprudent sarcasm, was 
construed into a personal affront by Cromwell, Harrison, and others, and a 
tviolent debate, which occasioned great excitement, ensued, it being contended 
that Sydney had called all those knaves who subscribed to the test. The ex- 
perienced Harry Marten, one of Sydney’s warmest friends, at length quieted the 
turmoil, and put an end tothe debate, by one of his quick-witted and good- 
natured explanations. He declared that Sidney had only said that every 
knave might slip through, not that every one w ho did slip through was a knave. 
Sydney, in the letter to his father, already mentioned, alluding to this circum- 
stance, declare s his own conviction that it was much against his interest, as it 
made Cromwell, Harrison, Lord Grey of Groby, and others, his enemies, who 
from that time continually opposed him.” 


Sydney was also engaged on several committees: among them, on the 
one moved for by Vane for calling future parliaments, and regulating 
elections; and subse quently was a member of those appointed to promote 
the union with Scotland. 


‘He was also a member of the committee charged with effecting various 
important alterations in the practice in courts of law. Upon this committee 
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there were several of his associates who were not members of Parliament. 
The celebrated Sir Matthew Hale, the most profound and accomplished jurist 
of the age, was a member of it. He seems also to have had some singular as- 
soviates, who appear to have been very little qualified for the work. Among 
these may be mentioned Major-General Desborough and the famous preacher 
Hugh Peters, formerly minister at Salem, in Massachusetts, and afterwards the 
chaplain of Cromwell, who, according to Whitlocke, * understood little of law, 
was very opinionative, and would frequently mention some proceedings of law 
in Holland wherein he was altogether mistaken.’ The committee met several 
times in the House of Lords; but, considering the nature of the times, and the 
discordant materials of which it was composed, it is not wonderful that little 


was effected by its labors.” 

Sydney was also chairman of a committee to regulate matters relative 
to the Irish insurrection, and, in November, was elected a member of the 
Council of State, in which office he remained until Cromwell seized the 
reins of government. 

On the 20th April, 1653, Cromwell dissolved the parliament. Lenthal 
behaved with great firmness on the occasion, and his example was followed 
by Sydney. His father has recorded his son’s conduct on this occasion. 
Lord Leicester says, in his diary :— 


“Tt happened that day that Algernon Sydney sat next to the speaker on the 


right hand. The general said to Harrison, ‘ Put him out.’ Harrison spake to 
Sydney, but he said he would not go out, and sat still. The general said again, 
‘Put him out.’ Then Harrison and W orsley (who commanded the general’s 


own regiment of foot) put their hands upon Sydney’s shoulders, as if they would 
force him to go out. Then he arose and went towards the door.” 


Foster, in relation to this affair, tells a good anecdote of a royalist 
having pasted on the door of the House of Commons during the night, 
the following note :—* This house to le t, unfurnished,” 

Sydney returned to Penshurst, and refused to take further part in 
Cromwell’s government. He had seen the Long Parliament fall, and was 
one of the last members to leave the Hall. That act of Cromwell’s can- 
not be vindicated. He stands out the betrayer of the Commonwealth. 
But for this, it is fair to think, that = despotic, military rule of Crom- 
well would have been avoided, and regular and decent government 
would have been instituted: one an h, while it gave liberty to man, 
would have avoided the Puritan extravagancies and intolerance which 
made their rule so hard. The great int tellects of the Long Parliament 
were there at the very moment of his entrance, making provision for fu- 
ture parliaments, and that on a scale of popular representation, which was 
never carried out in England until the passage of the Reform Bill. The 
declaration put forth in vindication of the step is full of profession and re- 
ligious generalities, but without any direct charge against this Parliament, 
and based upon fact, excepting the one disproved, viz., that the House 
was not willing to dissolve itse lt, and the authors of this document must 
have had a consciousness of its inadequacy, for the -y promised * before it 
be long,” further reasons for the “ great action,’ 

A statesman of Sydney’s views must have felt all this, and have seen, 
that the government had no claim on him. He , therefore, remained in 
retirement till the close of the Dutch war, when again he went over to 
Amsterdam, where he remained until 1654, when he returned again to 
England. He abstained from all inte rference in politics, and an “ Essay 
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on Love,” found among his papers, is supposed to have been written at 
this time; and it is not improbable that his “ Discourses on Govern- 
ment” were now first commenced. 

The following incident, which occurred during his retirement, may be 
new to many of our readers; and we will avail ourselves of Mr. Van 
Santvoord’s agreeable narrative, to record it : 


‘* Constant to the principles he had adopted, Sydney still refused to acknow- 
ledge the Protector’s government. Though his friends, Bradshaw and Scot, 
did not hesitate to appear among the ranks of the opposition in Cromwell's Par- 
liament, he himself embraced other views of duty, and continued to regard an 
entire seclusion from public affairs as the course most consistent with his own 
sense of propriety. His eldest brother, Philip, Lord Lisle, adhered to the Pro- 
tector, and was one of his warmest partizans. Lisle had been summoned by 
Cromwell as a member of the ‘ Barebone Parliament,’ and so highly did he 
acquire the lord-general’s confidence, that on the installation of the protectoral 
government, he was named the first upon the Council of State. He seems to 
have taken great umbrage at the contempt and disgust which Sydney manifested 
toward the Protector and his government. On one occasion, Sydney, to relieve 
the dullness which reigned at Penshurst, and to amuse his lordship’s household, 
managed to get up a play, which, either by accident or design, reflected severely 
upon the Protector. ‘The indignation of his brother could be no longer re- 
strained. Ina letter to the Earl of Leicester, under date of June 17th, 1656, 
he thus expresses himself : 

‘** «In my poor opinion, the business of your lordship’s house hath passed some- 
what unluckily, and that it had been better used to do a seasonable courtesy to the 
Lord Protector, than to have had sucha play acted in it, of public affront, which 
doth much nena the town. I have been in some places where they told me 
they were exceedingly pleased with the gallant relation of the chief actor in it, 
and that by applauding him they put him ¢ several times upon it. 

The play is thought to have been Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar; Sydney— the 
chief actor’—sustaining the part of Marcus Brutus. The dissatisfaction of his 
brother was increased by the suspicion that Algernon was the favorite son of his 
father. The old earl, on all occasions, manifested towards him an affection and 
confidence which awakened the keen jealousy of the eldest son and heir.” 


The Protector died, and his son succeeded him—and a Parliament was 
ealled to meet in January, 1659. They met—and their vote that there 
should be no general meeting of the npr ers of the army without leave of 
the Protector, and of both Houses, led to their own dissolution, And this 
point gained, the council of officers ot om army called back the Long Par- 
liament. ‘True to itself, one of its first acts was to expunge from the 
records Cromwell’s entry, “that the Lord General dissolved this Parlia- 
ment,” and to re-establish the old forms of the Commonwealth. Sydney 
was appointed one of the executive, and shortly afterwards was named, 
in connection with Whitelock and Sir Robert Honeywood, to arrange 
peace hetween Denmark and Sweden. 

Holland, who was equally interested in this negotiation, to obtain free 
navigation of the Sound, united with England in the appointment of pleni- 
potentiaries ; and the Commissioners arrived at Elsineur on the 21st July. 
An English fleet was then lying in the Sound; and the officers who had 
heard of the change of government, had sent in their allegiance to the 
Commonwealth Sydney, however, discovered that the Admiral was in 
the interest of Charles II.. and informed the government of the necessity 
of their interference. Some additional frigates were ordered to be 
equipped ; and from this quarter, at least, the Commonwealth was secure 
from attack. 
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It was during this negotiation that the restoration took place ; a move- 
ment which, with few exceptions, found universal favor with the English 
nation. It is the custom with many to trace this movement to what is 
termed the monarchical spirit of the English people. That there are those 
now-a-days who view republicanism, as men four centuries back looked 
upon witchcraft—as a thing to be feared, is possible, Ignorance, blended 
with pre, judice, has unf: athomable credulity. But to say that the whole 
mass of our English cousins need a pageant and a puppet to love, as a dis- 
consolate old maid turns to a parrot or a cat, is more than we are inclined 
to receive. We can understand the spirit of chivalrous devotion evinced 
throughout the realm to the virtuous gentlewoman who now holds the 
sceptre. But any abstract feeling on the point, we look upon as an ex- 
ploded idea. The divine right of kings is just what Paley stated it to 
be, that it was on a par with the divine right of constables. Rather we 
are inclined to believe that the genius of self-government which distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon race, woul 1, in England, adapt itself to any insti- 
tution ; and there is nothing to lead a man of sense to reject the idea that 
republicanism there would be worked out with equal suecess—wit th equal 
prosperity—and with no greater civil difficulties than it is here. 

But there were many causes which prevented that form of government 
being introduced. at the period we write of. It had neither the halo of 
age—and we write it with sorrow—the virtue of youth. It had struck the 
axe at the frank heartiness of the English character—destroyed all social 
gladness—and made men morose and unh: ap P) for there was no laugh- 
ter—no gaiety. The Church of England, whi A many lovers of liberty 
deeply reve re—(P} ym was a Churchman, so was Hampden, though neithe iT 
liked Laud’s innov: ations)—was swept away, as it was thought, for ever. 
Cromwell’s semi-hypocrisy—his tyranny —his i injustice-——fifty gentlemen 
were sol l for slave s to Barbadoes : all these led the peop le “a lo ok for 
change ; and when that uxorious master of dissimulation, Monk, proclaimed 
a free parliament, England was in ecstasies—and the restoration came— 
undoubtedly the blackest and most disgraceful page to which Americans 
turn as a part of their history, 

Sydney comp leted his negotiations in a masterly manner ; but the event 
of the restoration made him hesitate whether or not he Seaha return to 
England. He felt uncertain “ how his actions or person would be looked 
upon at home ;” for, although he came within the act of amnesty, it was 
clear to him he was obnoxious to the government. His letters exist to 
show his strong feelings. England was still to him his country, and exile 
was a punishment, under which his generous nature writhed. He seems 
to have felt towards his native land, in the words of the poet— 


“‘ Should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not hers— 
My spirit shall resume them, if we may, 
Unbodied, choose a sanctuary.” 


He did, indeed, lay his bones there ; and his monument is yet, and will 
be, a voice for all time, crying against tyranny and injustice. From 


* They (i. e., the Parit tans,) interdicte d under heavy penalties the use of the Book of Com 
mon Prayer, not only in Churches, but even in private houses. It was a crime for a child 
to read by the bedside of a sick parent one of those beautiful collects which bad soothed the 
griefs of forty generations of Christians—Macauley, Chap. 11 
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Sweden he passed to Holland, in hope that the Court would make some 
acknowledgment for his services, and that he should be recalled to live 
under the new rule. But reports injurious to him had traveled to Eng- 
land ;-—reports of expressions of his opinions—such as a free man would 
utter—and his readiness to justify the death of Charles. His father thus 
wrote him on these points :— 


“Tt is said that the University of Copenhagen brought their album unto you, 
desiring you to write something therein, and that you did scribere in albo these 
words :— 

— — Manus hec inimica tyrannis 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem 
[t is also said that a minister who hath married a lady Laurence, here at Chel- 
sea, but now dwelling at Copenhagen, being there in company with you, said— 
‘I think you were none of the late king’ s judges, nor guilty of his de: ath,’ mean- 
ing our king; ‘ Guilty,’ said you, ‘ do you call that guilt ? why it was the justest 
and bravest action that ever was done in England or anywhere else,’ with other 
words to the same effect. It is said also that you, having heard of a design to 
seize upon you, or cause you to be taken prisoner, you took notice of it to the 
King of Denmark himself, and said— | bear there is a design to seize upon me; 
but who is it that hath that design? Es/ce notre bandit?’ by which you were 
understood to mean the king. Besides this, it is reported that you have been 
heard to say many scornful and contemptuous things of the king’s person and fa- 
mily, whic h, unless you can justify yourself, will hardly be forgiven or forgotten, 
for such personal offences make deeper impressions than public actions either 


of war or of treaty.” 

Sydney’s replies are the vindication of his character. His memory exacts 
that they should be known, and no ere man can read them, even 
eursorily, without recogn izing the deep principle which guided his conduct. 
The accusation—which has cast its shade upon his character to which we 
shall refer in detail, is more than refuted—and there is, too, the great mo- 
ral lesson, that the man who puts his trust in God, even in the darkest 
periods of life, obtains that peace which passeth understanding. Our extracts 
must be nec ssarily brief :— 

“T thank God by this I enjoy very serene thoughts. If I lose this, by vile 
and unwort/ hy submissions, acknowled ement of errors, asking pardon, or the like, 
—I shall, from that moment, be the miserablest man alive, and the scorn of all men.” 

% . % * % * i? 

‘If I could write and talk like Col. Hutchinson, or Sir Gilbert Pickering, I 
believe I might be quiet; contempt might procure my safety ; but ! had rather 
me a oe 1 all my life than buy my own countr yat so dear arate. * * 


‘It will be thought a strange extravagance for one that esteemed it no dis- 
honor lo m = himself equal unto a great many mean people, and below some of 
them, to make war upon the king, and is ashs uned to submit unto the Mine o, NOW 


oat is encompassed with all the nobles of the land, and in the height of his glory, 

so that none are so happy as those that can first cast themselves at his feet. | 

have enough to answer all this in my own mind; I cannot help it if [ judge amiss.” 
% we # # % * # % 

‘* That which I am reported to have written in the book at Copenhagen, is 
TRUE; and having never heard that any sort of men were so worthy the objects 
of enmity as those mentioned, J did never in the least scruple avowing myself 
to be an enemy unto them.” sd 


But there is yet one more extract which proves how far removed he 
was from those visions ry enthusiasts who would have madly de stroyed 
the peace of the kingdom without hope of bettering its condition :— 
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“The king doth not give any testimony of desiring to destroy all that were 
against him, ‘but he will have all to submit, to recant, to renounce, and ask pardon. 
I find this and other things are expected from me. I can do the first, cheer- 
fuliy and willingly, as he is acknowledged by the Parliament; nothing of the 
others.” 


Sydney had again attempted to enter Parliament in the elections of 
1680, only to fail. There was a double return, and his election was 
declared void. The house was shortly after dissolved. Sydney’s conduct 
on the dissolution is thus described : 


‘Tt was on this occasion, in March, 1681, that Charles issued a procla- 
mation justifying his conduct, and assigning reasons for dissolving the Jast two 
Parliaments. ‘To this declaration a spirited answer appeared, entitled ‘a 
Just and Modest Vindication of the Proceedings of the two last Parliaments.’ 
The answer was from the pen of Sydney, revised and corrected by Sir William 
Jones. Bishop Burnet says of this pamphlet, that for ‘spirit and true judg- 
ment, it was the best written paper of the times.’ Sydney charges the Duke 
of York with advising the dissolution of the Parliament ; with being at the 
head of the popish faction ; with favoring the designs of Louis XIV., by 
encouraging traiiors and pensioners; with endeavoring to reign without Par- 
liament, and introduce the popish religion ; with betraying the secrets of 
state to Barillon, the French Ambassador, who knew of the intended disso- 
lution of Parliament three days before it was known to the peers at Oxford, 
by which means the time of dissolving the Parliament was known sooner 
in Paris than in London; and he observes—‘ Good Ged! to what a con- 
dition is this kingdom reduced, when the ministers and agents of the 
only prince in the world who can have designs against us, or of whom we 
ought to be afraid, are not only made acqui ainted with the most secret passages 
of state, but are made our chief ministers, too, and have the principal conduct 
of our affairs. And let the world judge if the Commons had not reason for 
their vote, when they declared those eminent persons who manage things at 
this rate, to be enemies to the king and kingdom, and promoters of the French 
interests.” 


In estimating the participation of the leaders of the liberal party in the 
plots of the day, one thing must be borne in mind, that the Exclusion 
Bill had passed the House of Commons, and that it was loudly clamored 
for by the nation. Therefore, it was only natural that meetings would be 
held to discuss who should ascend the throne on the death of Charles. 
Shaftesbury had endeavored to bring about a general insurrection, but in 
vain. Andit was only after his fli; cht from England that Sydney attended 
any meetings of this character. The projects discussed here, doub tless, 
tended towards a great national movement, as independent of the Rye- 
house Plot as if it never had existed. Mr. Macaulay has well stated 
this, “ That only a small minority of those who meditated resistance had 
admitted into their minds the though t of assassination, is fully established ; 
but as the two conspirators r: mn into each other, it was not difficult for the 
government to confound them” together. 

With Monmouth, Sydney had a limited acquaintance. His meeting at 
all with the duke was a stratagem of Lord Howard of Escrick. This 
whimpering knave, who was the witness against him on his trial, told 
both the duke and Sydney that each desired the other’s acquaintance, 
and thus they met at dinner at Howard’s. 

On the arrest of the conspirators, there were those among them who 
set a store on their lives, and offered to reveal all they knew. Witnesses 
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of this kind necessarily have to earn their lives; and one important ele- 
ment of success, is to make their testimony of value. They are inter- 
ested parties, and any virtuous judge will well weigh before admitting it. 
There needs corroborative proof. In case of those whom the court arrest- 
ed on their evidence—Russel, Sydney, Hampden, Essex—such links of 
evidence were not only totally wi anting, but even that offered by the wit- 
nesses, literally amounted to nothing. Russel had certainly met Rumsey 
and Ferguson ‘at She »~pherd’s house, “which Rumsey stated in his evidence, 

and which Shepherd on his arrest admitted. But the court were de ter- 
mined on identifying what was called the “Council of Six” with the mur- 
derous intent. Russel was the first to be arrested and to suffer. Essex 
cut his throat in the tower the day of Russel’s trial. Monmouth had fled 
beyond the seas. Hampden was to be punished with fine. Howard had 
plea led with tears for life, and had agreed to testify against his friends. 
At his door may be charge d the blood of these illustrious victims. Syd- 
ney still rem: 1ined, and he was alike to be removed. 

‘He had early intelligence that the government had dete rmined upon 
his arrest, but he disregarded the admonition to retire. But if he had 
hesitated to think that his innocence would not protect him, his doubts 
were soon removed; for at the period of Lord Russel’s trial, he was ar- 
rested while at dinner—his house ransacked—and his papers seized, and 
carried away. 

After an examination before the Privy Council, where he asserted his 
readiness to vindicate his conduct, he was thrown into the tower, where he 
was denied communion with any, and confined with unusual rigor, so 
that his servant could not even carry him a change of linen. Was this a 
reiteration of the policy used tows ards Lord Essex ?—to break the spirit and 
fortitude of Sydney, and to point to his razor as a resource? If so, it 
failed. “Courage,” Sh: akspeare says, “ mounteth with occasion,” and Syd- 
ney’s heart was yet undaunted. 

The trial of Sydne y is a disgrace to the rec — of justice. Never can 
there be again so shameful a prostitution of a court of law. It needed 
but a fit president ; and in the drunken, aeaii, bloody-minded ruffian, 
Jefferies, one was found. 

Sydney was arraigned on a long, perplexed and intricate indictment, to 
which he took exce ptions; but the Chief Justice insisted that he should 
plead guilty or not guilty. Sydney offered a special plea in writing, 
which he eventually withdre yw. and answered in the usual form. On his 
trial there was no evidence of the least value against him. West proved 
first that the Rye House Plot existed—Rumsey gave some hearsay evi- 
dence. Lord Howard was indeed the only one who in any way affected 
Sydney’s case, and that, at best, was vague ; but the law require d two wit- 
nesses, and to supply this lac k, manuscripts seized in Sydney’s house, 
written years before on abstract questions of government, were produced 
in court—the handwriting was proved to be his, and the judge charged 
the jury these were equal to many witnesses, On such grounds was Syd- 
ney found guilty. 

‘Mr. Van Santvoord enters at length into the account of the trial. 
Throughout the brutality of Jefferies is equalled only by his shameful per- 
version of justice. His insolence to the prisoner when passing sertence, 
was all that was wanting to complete the scene. Against this Sydney 
appealed in court—not to men, for the time for that was passed—but unto 
that God before whom he had so soon to appear. 
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The few hours that were left him, Sydney employed in vindicating his 
memory, and wrote an “ apology,” which he left with his servant. He 
also drew up a brief statement, which he gave to the sheriff, in place of 
making any speech to the multitude. On the scaffold he evinced the 
fortitude and courage of a Christian. We perceive that Mr. Van Sant- 
voonl retains the following story. He doves not, however, give us the 
authority on which he relates it. If we recollect rightly, it is not stated 
in the original paper of the sheriff: 


* Sydney then took off his hat, coat, and doublet, gave the customary fee to 
the executioner, and said, ‘I am ready to die; 1 will give you no farther trou- 
ble.’ Observing the executioner grumble, as oak he had given him too 
little, he directed one of his servants to give him a guinea or two more, which 
he did. ‘The victim then knelt down for a few moments in silence, apparently 

engaged in devotion. He then calmly laid his head on the block. The exe- 
cutioner, as was customary in such cases, asked him if he should rise again. 
‘Nor tint THe GENERAL Resurrection. SrrRike on,’ was the laconic 
and sublime reply—the last words that ever passed his lips.” 


To those who wish to know more of Sydney, we refer them to the 
volume to which we are mainly indebted for what we have written. It 
also abounds with sketehes of his contemporaries.* The acute, bold Brad- 
shaw—Milton, whose work is not the greatest of heroic poems, only be- 
cause it is not the first—Vane, of whom it is well urged, ‘No vice would 
stick even as lie against the virtue and simplicity of the most spotless 
statesman of our annals”—Shaftesbury, Ireton, Scott, Blake—are all 
portrayed with skill. 

Our space permits us no allusion to these; our business has been with 
Sydney, and we have endeavored to trace, certainly in faint lines, the lite 
of this philosopher, statesman and patriot. The first years of his life were 
passed in a period fertile of great men. His riper } years saw feebler and 
less virtuous statesmen. The former taught him to think and feel. The latter 
made him more fixed in his early opinions. To the last he loved" ‘ the 
Goop cause.” The cause of libe rty, for which the virtuous and pious ot 
all ages have contended—for which much blood has been spilt—which, in 
spite of “evil days and evil tongues, and with darkness, ond with danger 
compassed round,’+ has triumphed, and will triu mph for all ages, 

Sydney, tke othe rs, had his faults. He was somewhat h: wighty and iras- 
cible, perhaps too impatient of contradiction; but the main features of 


his life stand out in lineaments of moral beauty. Every lover of his coun 
try would do wellto read and study Sydney’s career. His writings at 
test his thoughtful mind. His exalted virtue and purity prove the 


sincerity with which he wrote. He lived not for himself. And when 
others have to tread over ground similar to that on which he strode so 
manfully—a contemplation of men, like Algernon Sydney, will inspire, 
console and elevate; for it will show the might of princi iple, the supe- 
riority of mind, the strength of a sense of right. His name is now im- 
mortal,—ranked among the heroes of the past, as one of those who love 
rather 

To prevail in the cause which is dearer than life, 

Or, crushed in its ruins, to die, 


* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets t Milton. 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. II, 3 
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WILLIAM PENN.* 


Wuen a new witness is brought into court, it is a customary measure 
of precaution to examine him on what the lawyers call his voir ‘dive—that 
is to say, in order to discover whether or no he is competent to testify, 
and worthy to be believed ; so, in literature, when an author comes newly 
into the field, it is the custom to examine his work the more carefully, 
because we are not aware, from experience, how much faith may be placed 
upon him. Especially is this the case, when the author under considera- 
tion professes an intention to succeed where others have failed, to answer 
what has hitherto remained unanswered, and to have received new mate- 
rials or new lights, not to be reached or seen by other persons. ‘This is 
exactly Mr. Dixon’s condition, His preface informs us, that because the 
prior efforts to depict Penn’s life have been failures ; because the “ sneers 
of Burnet, the falsehoods of Echard, and the bold misinterpretations of 
Macintosh, remained on record unanswered ;” and because Macaulay has 
again brought forward these “errors, assumptions and mistakes,” he was 
determined to write, and he has written. He also gives us a list of thirty- 
six heretofore unconsulted and unpublished documents. His paragraph 
of thanks informs us that neither England nor America has been omitted 
in his collection of materials; and we know, of our own knowledge, of 
one descendant of Penn, in Philadelphia, who was obliged to spend sundry 
weary mornings, and sadly to soil her delicate fingers, in endeavoring to 
satisfy Mr. Dixon’s requirements from among the musty family records, 
Yet we must confess that we have an unfortunate parti: ality for Burnet, 
Echard, Macintosh, and Macaulay, and that we commenced Mr. Dixon’s 
book, requiring that he should make out a very strong case, before we 
could abandon the faith which we, wrongly or not, have been accustomed 
to place upon them. Not only has the new biographer failed to do this, 
but he has, in addition, so erred in many of his statements—or rather 
misstatements—of established facts, that were the field of controversy 
on Penn’s character totally unoccupied, we should be very careful before 
we trusted to Mr. Dixon’s accuracy. It may be useful, in order to justify 
our doubts on the main question at issue, that we should instance some of 
these errors, and let our readers judge for themselves. 

We shall pass very summarily over the mistakes, which a proper 
knowledge of the geography of the country he wrote shout would hav 
saved Mr, Dixon from committing. Had he possessed such knowledge, he 
could never have mistaken the Schuylkill for the Delaware, or placed 
East Jersey on the opposite bank of ihe river from the treaty-ground at 
Shackamaxon, or made Chester higher up the river than Wiccacoa, the 
modern Southwark in Philadelphia ; or have given Lord Baltimore the east 
ern and Penn the western half of the peninsula between the Chesapeake and 
Delaware. Neither shall we do more than call attention to some of his 
Jegal disquisitions, in which he shows very conclusively that he does not 


*William Penn. An Historical Bivgraphy, from New Sources, &c, By William Hepworth 
Dixon. Philadelphia, (re-print,) 1851. pp. 353. 
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know the difference between the verdict of a jury and the opinion of a 
court, and makes judicial discoveries equally astounding and ill-founded, 
Where, however, he errs on the questions of fact or historical events, we 
will take the liberty to consider his assertions more at length, as more 
nearly affecting his fitness for the work he has undertaken ; and if we can 
show, as we think we can, that he has committed unpardons able blunders 
in regard to notorious facts of English history, we submit that it is only 
fair to doubt his accuracy exceedingly, where we are asked to depend 
upon it in disputed questions, or where we have only his own researches 
and authority for a voucher. 

We will select a few cases for examination. 

‘¢ A well-merited impeachment was hanging over the head of Lord Danby, 
first minister of the crown.”—P. 163. 


Danby was impeached for being in the interest of Louis XIV. During 
the negotiations, prior to the treaty of Nimeguen, Charles had offered to 
Louis, if the allies did not accept the terms proposed by the French, and 
if Louis would allow him six millions of livres a year for three years, 
that all the English troops should be recalled from Flanders within two 
months ; that most of the army should be disbanded, and that no Parlia- 
ment should be called for six months. This offer was contained in a let- 
ter, transmitted through Danby to Montague, the then English ambassa- 
dor at Paris; but the letter was signed by Charles himself, Danby and 
the other ministers consulted having positively refused to affix their 
names to it. Judged by the standard of official conduct now-a-days, 
Danby’s part in this transaction is unjustifiable ; when compared with the 
actions of the minister’s contemporaries he appears much less blameable ; 
but, waiving this ground of defence, we unhesitatingly say, that Danby’ s 
impeachment was unjust, simply because he was not the guilty party. 
He was a sacrifice to the ridiculous maxim that “the king can do 
wrong.” An example was required; the nation, in the fervor of the res- 
toration, had lost the resolution of character which, on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1649, had enabled them to disregard cobweb technicalities, and visit 
the responsibility for the actions of government on the really guilty 
party. Danby was, therefore, selected to fill the vicarious office, which a 
higher head should have occupied ; and his case was a violation of that 
principle ef common justice and common law, which forbids the trial and 
punishment of an accomplice till after the principal has been convicted. 

There is another view of this affair which puts the Lord Treasurer in 
an even better position, and shows the impeachment in its proper light. 
The truth is, as is now readily admitted by every properly informed per- 
son, that Danby was really impeached, not because he was a friénd to 
France, but because he was an enemy to Louis; not because he supported 
the French interest, but because he opposed it ; because he had been in- 
strumental in bringing about the marriage of the Princess Mary with 
William of Orange, and because his unvarying advice to the king was to 
reject French interfe rence. It is now se .ttled, be yond a doubt, that Mon- 
tague acted by Louis’s order, when he be trayed the correspondence from 
which the i impeachment arose, and which the French monarch well knew 
would ruin the ministry ; and it is equally certain that most of the chiefs 
of opposition in Parliament were in the habit of acting under Louis’s in- 
structions. We cannot agree that such an impeachment, so brought 
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about, was well-merited or justifiable ; and even its most prominent act- 
ors and supporters admitted, in after years, that it was not so. 


‘The House met in a most threatening mood. Its revenge was prompt. 
Danby was committed to the tower. The Duke of York was banished the 


realm.”—P. 167. 





If this means—and it can mean nothing else—that James was banished 
by the action of Parliament, we can only say that Parliament did nothing 
of the kind, as any respectab le history of E ngl: und will show. 


“ James tried his right to suspend the whole body of the penal laws which 
oppressed his subjects. The question was re gularly brought to issue in the 
courts of law; and, with the exception of Street, the judg res were unanimously 
of opinion that, according to the laws and usages of England, the king had 
power to suspend the obnoxious enactments.”—P. 248. 


Regularly brought to issue, says Mr. Dixon. There were certain pro- 
ceedings had preparatory to the trial which did much to produce this mar- 
vellous regularity. The counsel for the prosecution was a notorious 
creature of the court, paid by the defence to betray his case. When the 
king sounded the judges, he feed them almost unanimous against him ; 
“Tam determined,” said he, “to have twelve judges who are all of my 
mind as to this matter.” Your majesty may find twelve judges of your 
mind,” replied one of them, “ but hardly twe Ive law yers.” The king act- 
ed on his threat, and packe d the bench with his adherents. F inally, the 
solicitor-general, Finch, refused to appear for the dispensing power, and 
was instantly dismissed to make room for a barrister of more flexible con- 
science. With such preparations, the trial must have been almost too re- 
gular ; but Mr. Dixon does not think such minutiae of arrangement worthy 
a passing hint, let alone an extended notice ; and the decision in question 
is cited by him with as much respect as if it were one of Lord Coke’s. 


“The uncompromising champions of church prerogative were all ejected 
from the college (Magd: ile n). Yet they lost little by their temporary removal. 
His self-love gratified, the king soon afterwards restored the fellows to their 


honors and emoluments.’’—P. 256-7. 


The fellows were expelled on the 16th November, 1687, and rendered 
incapable of holding ecclesiastical preferments. They were only restored 
in September, 1688, when the king, in an agony of terror because of 
William’s invasion—which Mr. Dixon probab sly thinks gratified his self. 
love—hoped, by retracing his steps, to escape the d: anger which threaten- 


ed him. 


“In his misplaced confidence, an order in council had been issued at the same 
time with the Royal Declaration, commanding it to be read in all churches.”’-— 
P. 258. 

The Declaration of Indulgence was published on the 4th April, 1687, 
republished 27th April, 1688, and the order in council not issued till the 
4th May following. The dates are not mentioned by Hume, the author- 
ity most likely to be relied on by men of Mr. Dixon’s st: amp, and, in- 
dee d, Hume’s statement is so contrived as to insinuate the idea expressed 
by Mr. Dixon. When we remember that this matter was one of the 
most powerful in producing the revolution, and that much stress was laid 
on the particular dates of every step in the whole affair, it is difficult to 
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say whom we should be most astonished at; the historian who could lose 
sight of such important landmarks, or the biographer who could implicitly 
trust such an historian. 


‘‘ He (James) fled before the menaces of his son-in-law.”—P. 259. 


Truly Mr. Dixon must have drawn his history as well as his biogr: aphy 
from “new sources.” Even Hume was obliged to confess that William's 
conduct was anything but menacing towards his wife’s father. The fact 
was, that James, like all tyrants, was a coward, and fled from imaginary 
langers where no real ones existed. 

We are we ary of this continual citation and correction, though we coul : 
easily fill more pages w ith the statement of similar errors. In m: ny cases 
the misrepresentation is of that common yet pec ‘liar kind, in which, whi le 
it is impossible to place the finger on a positively false statement, the 
whole is so contrived as to produe e an impression widely different from 
the true one. These things every one reading the book must correct for 
himself; we have only striven, and can only strive, to give warning of 
them beforehand. 

We will not for a moment deny that we take an interest—almost a par- 
tisan interest—in the controversy about Penn. We always have a lean- 
ing towards the ranks of the iconoclasts ; and there is no image which men 
are so likely to set up improperly, and to endow with fanciful or non- 
existent virtues, as that of any one in Penn’s situation: a well known and 
influential courtier; the founder of a great commonwealth; almost the 
martyr, and always the advocate and protector not only of his own re- 
ligious sect, but also of the oldest, most powerful, and most united section 
of the Christian Church; never had any one a better opportunity to be 
canonized, and few less deserving have ever been so. While these are 
our deliberate opinions, we do not care now to goe xtensive ly into Penn’s 
life to find a justification for them. With his Europe an career we desire 
it present to have little to do. Of that portion of his history, however, 
which affected this continent, we wish to speak, and to endeavor, as far as 
in us lies, to correct many misconceptions to which we think it liable. 

It is remarkable how, throughout almost the whole of this dispute, Ame. 
rican affairs have been left out of the question. It would have been 
reasonable to suppose, that those desirous to investigate Penn’s character 
should have sought the manifestations of it where it was least controlled ; 
where, as supreme ruler, proprietary, and governor, his principles of action 
became the moving spring of the state: yet, by a seemingly common 
consent, this whole field has been abandoned, or all the notice given to it 
has been an occasional epithet or a passing ha upon the “ ungrateful co- 
lonists.” Now we are not so unreasonable as to expect that Pennsylvania 
history could be very entertaining to any one. All who have ever made 
it their study will agree, that of the dull, dry, and unattractive things of 
this world, “ Proud” and “Gordon” take the lead. Talk of law books 
being uninteresting! we had rather undertake to learn Littleton by heart 
twice over, than be condemned to a three months’ course of Pe nnsylvania 
annals. We can scarcely say whether her local position or her Qu: iker 
origin has had the greater influence over the destiny of the “old ke y- 
stone,” as her sons delight to call her, but some how, and for some re ason, 
romance or beauty never came near her. True, our man, 
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Illi robur et as triplex 
Cireu pectus erat, 

dareth to imagine Gertrude of Wyoming, while another has tried how that 

extraordinary spe cimen of prose run mad—English hexameters—would 
suit the unpromising ground; but the experiment was never repeated. 

For historical events of any ‘interest, we look in vain over the dreary 
waste. No Puritans, pilgrims from oppression, the wrecks or the springs 
of revolution, claimed her protection or sheltering care: they sought a 
climate more fitted to their stern, determined natures, and a soil whose 
barren rocks might give the greater triumph to their perseverance. No 
reckless cavaliers, or gay-hearted Frenchmen, came within the Delaware : 
they looked further to the south, and settled the gentle plains and sa- 
vannahs of a warmer and more congenial latitude. In short, the land of 
Penn was left to its sober fate. No Clyborne could be found, as in her 

neighboring colony, to disturb her peaceful sleep ; and, in the dearth of 
greater wren, her sons fell to squabbling over petty ones. Looking at 
all this, we cannot but admit that, to general readers, the history of Penn- 
sylvania may well be a sealed book ; but it is none the less true, that 
within it lie hid m: ny things which the disputants on Penn have not 
done well to neglect. It shall be our effort here to bring to light such 
portions of it as may be of importance to a just appreciation of the Pro- 
prietary’s character. An amusing or interesting history it cannot be; 
and we only make a virtue of necessity when we announce it as a mere 
catalogue of dry, and, to many, perhaps, trivial facts. 

In order to a proper understanding of the early history of Pennsylvania, it 
is desirable that a clear idea should, if possible, be obtained of its constitu- 
tion and government. ‘This is, however, no easy matter; for the blessings 
of new government were so plentifully showe red upon the early colonists, 
that it is sometimes difficult to tell exactly under what system they were 
living. In the twenty years, between 1681 and 1701, five different “frames 
of government,” “settlements,” or whatever else they were called, were in 
force ; these, together with the common law rights, inherent in the colonists 
as E nglishmen, ‘and with the royal charter to the Proprietary, constituted 
the political system of the colony. The first “frame of government of 
the province of Pennsylvania, in America,” was perhaps as moderate in its 
provisions, and as well calculated to attract colonists, as it was possible to 
make it. Penn well knew what he was doing; and, in order that his ad- 
vertisement, for it was nothing more, might be as attractive as possible, 
Sidney was persuaded, innocently we belie ve, to take part in the solemn 
farce. Constitutional rights did not flourish very luxuriantly under the 
restored Stuarts; and, when a liberal government was offe red for their ac- 
ceptance, crowds of emigrants flocked to the Proprietary’s ships. When, 
however, the requisite number had been obtained, the constitution had 
done all that Penn ever intended it to do, and all his efforts were turned 
to its abolition. The means adopted to effect this end were well devised 
to conceal their ultimate object, and bore upon them marks of the same 
family likeness that distinguished the insidious encroachments of the sov- 
ereigns at home. Subsequently to the royal charter to Penn for the ter. 
ritory north of the fortieth degree of latitude, he obtained a grant from the 
then Duke of York, for the land commonly known as the “ lower counties” 

r “ territories,” lying along the west side of the Delaware River and Bay, 
from the southern limits of Pennsylvania to the ocean. Never was a grant 
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more fruitful of dispute, governmental aggression, and legal controversy, 
than this. After array ing P enn against his colonists, and Lord Raltimore 
against Penn; after be ing deb: ated in the Privy Council, and decreed upon 
by the Lord-Chancellor, it has descended as a sort of heir-loom to our 
own times; it has been the subject of dispute between neighboring states 
of the Union; it has op posed individual citizens to the general govern- 
ment: né ational courts of equal rank and jurisdiction have made conflicting 
decisions upon it; and under it the harmonious spectac Je has been exhibit- 
ed, of the United States Marshal of one district ejecting tenants introduced 
by the same officer of another district. 

Scarcely was the ink of this portentous grant dry, when it was laid hold 
of by Penn, as a means of abolishing the constitution of 1682. The grant 
in question was merely of the prope rty in the soil. It passed no rights of 
SPR but gave a mere fee simp le ests ite, the seigniority being in the 
duke, by his governor at New-York. Yet, in spite of this undoubted and 
undisput ed fact, Pe nn, for his own purposes, endeavored to exercise over 
the “territories” the same powers he possessed over the province. He 
then argued, plausib ly enough, that the constitution of 1682 did not bind 
his new acquisitions, and that, as the government was now one, a new con- 
stitution was necessary. It would be difficult to find a greater non se quitur, 
or an assertion less capable of support than this. Even if it be granted 
that all was passed by the duke’s deeds which Penn asserted, there was 
the best reason to deny that the government was one. At that very 
moment, England and Scotland, though having &@ common sovereign, were 
perfectly distinct in government; and, in later days, from the accession of 
George ‘the First to that of Victoria, the same has been the fact as to Eng- 
land and Hanover. Had Penn really obtained the same rights over the 
“territories” which he possessed over Pennsylvania, the same reasons 
which governed the cases of Scotland and Hanover would have ruled his. 
How perfectly futile then does his claim appear, when we remember that 
he in faet posse sssed no right of government at all over these “lower coun- 
ties.” In spite of all this, however, he effected his objects; and iti a year 
from the date of the first constitution, that one which, from its liberality, 
had been one of the greatest inducements ‘to emigration, was abolished, 
and a new one adopted. 

The consequences of the usurpation we have just narrated could not be 
calculated, but very soon ap peared, The lower counties obeyed the con- 
solidated government only when it pleased them; and when the y refused 
obedience, or dissolved the connection, which the y did several times, the y 
justified themselves by the unanswerable assertion of Penn’s total want of 
authority over them in governmental matters. They were only regarded 
as a means of reyenue, while all their officers were ep d from the pro- 
vince, and their custom-house and similar offices removed to Philade Iphia. 
But the gravest danger, and the one most feared by the colonists, was, that 
the acts of the Proprietary in this matter might afford an ample cause for 
the forfeiture of the royal charter, an operation attended with little 
diffieulty in saa days, even where there was much less ground than this 
to support i Whether Penn thought of this or not, it is difficult to say 
as if, ray to throw beforehand the odium of such a result upon a 
lonists the mocks ves, he met the first Assembly, under the settlement of 
1683,—an Assembly, be it remembered, which was denied the right to 
originate any bills, with a demand, almost amounting to irony, that the 
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colonists should secure him from the consequences of a forfeiture, on 
account of any act of theirs, It is also worthy of observation, that when 
the troubles between the province and the territories reached their climax, 
and a separation took place, Penn, although it was the legitimate conse- 
quence of his own act, threw all the blame upon Governor Lloyd, and 
accused him of purposely producing such a result. 

From 1683 to 1696 the province dragged along as well as it could. 
Penn sailed for England in 1684, and did not return till 1699, to what 
Mr. Dixon i is pleased to call, somewhat cantingly it may be, his “holy 
experiment.” A succession of governors rule d with equally ill success. 
The crown seized the government for a time, it having become absolutely 
necessary that the province should be placed in a state of defence. Finally, 
the people agreed upon the adoption of a constitution for themselves. 
This settlement of 1696 was the first thoroughly democratic one which 
the province had ever enjoyed. It abolished the almost close borough 
system of the Council ; it gave the Assembly the right to originate bills ; 
and, in short, for the first time, carried out the doctrine which Penn had 
announced in his promises to the colonists, but had never acted upon— 
“that any government is free to the people where the laws rule, and the 
people are a party to those laws.” This constitution the Proprietary 
would never assent to, sanction, or recognize; and yet it was the only 
one which met the wants of the colony. From the time of its adoption 
to that of its destruction by Penn, it worked efficie ntly and harmoniously ; 
and, in the words of the historian of Pe nnsylvania, “under it the peop le 
were content, and calmly and industriously applied themselves to the im- 
provement of the country; and their best eulogium is the paucity of ma- 
terial for history, which ‘their annals, for several years, afford.” This 
state of things was too good to last. Penn arrived out in 1699, and the 
troubles at once re-commenced. 

When the government of the provine e had been seized by the crown, 
and Col, F lete her appointed to the post of governor, one of Penn’s first 
acts was to write to that officer, warning him that the charter of the pro- 
vince had neither been attacked nor recalled, and cautioning him that he 
tread carefully. At that time it was evidently the Proprietary’s interest 
to deny the abrogation of the charter; but immediately he was reinsta- 
ted in the government, his whole convictions were chi inged. Markham, 
during his gove rnorship, prior to Penn’s arrival, had de liberate ly assumed, 
as his theory of government, that the royal intervention had destroyed 
the charter, and that on the P roprietary ’s restoration he took the province, 
subject only to his own will, precisely as the king had held it. On this 
doctrine Markham acted ; and on Penn’s arrival, he quietly carried on the 
government on the same principle, though in direct contravention of his 
own doctrine, avowed in his letter to Fletcher. 

Acting only by his own will, and refusing to recognize the constitution 
of 1696, Penn summoned a new Council and Asse smbly, constituted ac- 
cording to his own fancy. The Assembly, then in session, with remark- 
able calmness and skill, at once met and rebuked his pretensions. As 
the representatives of the people, they would not allow such an act of ar- 
bitrary power to take place, and, at the same time, with rare te mper and 
consideration, the -y did not wish to stand in the way of necessary govern- 
ment, or to produce confusion; they therefore ac lopted a course which, 
while it skillfully preserved their constitutional liberties, did not interfere 
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with the action of the Proprietary, and, at the same time, obtained his 
own confession of his improper attempt at arbitrary government. At 
their urgent representation and remonstrance, and to prevent his recent 
acts being drawn into a precedent, he ordered that it should be entered 
on the minutes of the then Council and Assembly : that the change in the 
method of summoning them, and in their qualifications, was made by the 
consent of those bodies saving to himself only the right to prescribe, in 
the writ, the time for which the Council should serve. On this minute, 
the result of no small parliamentary ability, it may be observed, that by 
assenting to it, to prevent his acts bei sing drawn into a precedent, the Pro- 
prietary impliedly abandoned his claim, to make such changes of his own 
will; and also, that by only expressly saving the right to prescribe the 
term of the Council, he, according to all rules “of construction, gave up all 
other rights over the matter : yet within the very same year, ‘and also in 
1701, he assumed and etercieed the right to change the numbers and con- 
stitution of the legislature, and its plac e of meeting. Such acts are by 
no means without a parallel. Charles I. did the same thing in regard to 
the Petition of Rights, and James II. in regard to the dispensing power ; 
and we shall presently see that Penn and his master were fully agreed on 
that subject. 

The last constitution, or frame of government, with which Penn had to 
do, was that of 1701. In May, 1700, the Proprie tary had promised the 
colonists, that if the then existing frame of government was surrendered 
to him, they “should have a better one. W illing to trust and oblige 
him, even in this, the desired surrender was made. When once the char- 
ter was in his hands, Penn was in no hurry to grant a new one. For 
fifteen months his solemn promise was disregarded; and it was only 
when, as Franklin says, he had one foot on ship- board for his final depar- 
ture, that, being unwilling to give his deputies the same unbounded pow- 
ers of misgovernment which he exercised himse lf, the charter of 1701 
was granted. The provisions of this it is needless to state, except where 
they were the subject of controversy ; and where that was the case, we will 
presently enumerate them. 

Having thus traced the constitutional history of Pennsylvania, from 
its foundation to the last grant of the Proprietary, we will now advert, for 
a little space, and in a very disconnected manner, to some other of his 
acts relating tc the province. 

Of Penn’s continual absence we make but little compisint. It is very 
true, that during these absences, from the del: ays incident to his being on 
the other side of the ocean, and from the bad character for their plac e 
which most of his de putie s possessed, misrule reached its highest point. 
Governmental aggression and popular turbulence raged almost unchecke d, 
with the solitary exce ption of the golden age under the constitution of 1696. 
Neither does the P roprietary’s conduct-compare at all advantageously with 
that of his neighbors, the Calverts, who were unfailing in constant atten- 
tion and devotion to Maryland affairs and interests. But as the little ex- 
perience which the colonists possessed of Penn’s direct rule, gave them 
little reason to expect much happiness or improvement from it, and as his 
presence was always the signal for new troubles, his absence was probably 
no great loss, In 1685, while the »y were yet ignorant of the full extent of 
the Pp roprietary’s Machiavellian doctrines and the ory of government, the 
colonists urgently pressed his return to the province. He replied, “If 
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my table, cellar and stable, may be provided for, with a barge and yacht, 
or sloop for the service of the governor or government, I may try to get 
hence.” For a colony not yet four years old, and whose people had , till 
quite recently, been ‘living in eaves of the earth, these demands were 
somewhat magnific ent ; and it is not to be wondered, that a man with such 
ideas of person: al comfort should have unhesitatingly given as an excuse 
for not waiting upon the Secretary of State, the fact of his having, for six 
weeks, been ill of a surfeit. 

The constitution of 1696 had recognized a power in the executive to 
prorogue the Assembly ; but in the charter of 1701 this clause was omitted 
altogether, and a provision inserted, empowering that body to sit on its 
own | adjournments. Penn and his de puties, however, positive ‘ly refused to 
admit the exercise of this power so expressly granted to the Assemb ly, and 
relied -on- the provision of the constitution of 1696 to found the claim to 
the right of proroguement ; though, as we have seen, the Proprie tary had 
always refused to rec ognize that constitution as valid. Penn’s full ad- 
herence to this monstrous infringement of the charter is proved both by 
the commission to Governor Evans oan he his correspondence with that 
officer. Indeed, the whole spirit of the Proprietary’s government was of 
the same character, as may be well shown by his instructions to the com- 
missioners in 1686—just about the time of Sir Edward Hale’s case, where 
the king, by means which we related some pages back, obtained a decision 
in favor of the dispensing power, which these instructions carry to the 
fullest extent. The commissioners were instructed that, if dissatisfied 
with the Council, they should appoint others; that they should abrogate 
all laws passed since 1684; and that they should se arch curiously for in- 
fractions of the charter by the Council or Assembly. The first of these 
instructions was in direct violation of the act of settlement of 1683 then in 
force, and which made the Council elective by the people ; the second was 
an assumption of a power even greater than that of dispensing with penal 
statutes, as claimed by the king ; and the third was evidently of the same 
family with the guo warrantos of Charles II., coming with very ill-grace 
from one whose whole course was an infraction of the charter, and in a 
document which was one itself, 

The immense strength possessed by the home government by means 
of its influence over the cou:ts—well exemplified by the decision on the 
dispensing power—was not lost on Penn. No bill for the permanent 
establishment of the colonial judiciary could ever obtain his assent or 
that of his de -puties ; and whenever pressed on the subject, the uniform 
answer was, a reference to the sixth section of the royal charter, by which 
charter we have seen the Proprietary denied himself to be bound when- 
ever it suited his interest to do so. The section, in question, after reciting 
that sudden accidents might happen which would render the enactment 
of laws necessary, before the freeholders of so large a country, or their 
delegates, could be gathered together, empowered Penn and his hei ‘irs, by 
themselves or their magistrates, to make fit and wholesome ordinances 
for the oceasion. Under this section the Proprietary government claimed 
the right to regulate and establish the judiciary without the intervention 
of the Council or Assembly, notwithstanding these bodies over and over 
again met and proposed laws on the subject, which, as is perfectly evi- 
dent, destroyed all claim such as that set up by the government under 
this section of the charter. 
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Penn’s effort throughout his connection with Pennsylvania was to 
blend the different characters of Proprietary and governor in such a man- 
ner that the one might help the other, and that whatever he could not 
constitutionally do as the civil ruler, he might claim as a right belonging 
to the owner of the soil. But.it is ‘very certain, that when a deputy was 
appointed he received all the powers of a civil governor, was the civil 
governor alone, and had nothing to do with the proprietary rights, what- 
ever they were. The two characters were then separated, and, among 
other things, the right of assent or dissent to laws was solely in the 
hands of the deputy, and with it Penn could properly have nothing to do. 
This state of things, however, did not suit the Proprietary. He was de- 
termined to hold over the lawe a negative in addition to that of the go- 
vernor; and, though attending to none of his duties toward the province, 
inte nded that the éolonists should still feel that, whenever it pleased him, 
he would exercise every privilege which struck his fancy. To effect his 
end, he first tried dissimulation and round-about means ; afterwards, when 
these were made manifest, usurped the power with a strong hand. The 
Council, as a secret and sel lom changing body, was the first instrument 
adopted, In the Council, James Logan ruled without a rival. Of L ogan’s 
talents and ability there can be no doubt; of his unscrupulousness there 
is a little question. In character somewhat like that arch-apostate, the 
great and bad Earl of Strafford, he cared little what means he adopted, 
so that they insured success, The colonists soon learned to hate and fear 
a man like this, and Logan, as was natural, became the mouth- -piece and 
agent of Penn. We shall say nothing now of the impropriety of retain- 
ing Logan in the Council, or the greater indecency of appointing him go- 
vernor—as was afterwards done—when there were, as there still are, thir- 
teen articles of impeachment for malversation unanswered on record 
against him. 

Instructions were forwarded to Governor Gookin forbidding him to pass 
any law without the consent of the Council. These instructions Gookin, 
perhaps unintentionally, managed to make the Asse mbly aware of, and an 
immediate and powe ful protest was the result. Gordon speaks of these 
instructions as they deserve. His language is as follows :— 


“This interdiction giving birth to a power foreign to the constitution, was 
highly offensive to the assembly. The office of the council was to aid, not to 
rule, to serve, not to command the governor. He was the representative of the 
Proprietary, vested with all his politic al power, and constitutionally subject to 
no other control, than that his principal had submitted to, by his compact with 
the people. In this character they knew how to approach him ; but if he were 
subject to the will of a secret and irresponsible cabal, they were uncertain to 
whom their grievances might be effectually addressed, or what interests they 
were to propitiate. Deprived of his freedom of will, he was no longer answer- 
able for his actions ; his dignity must vanish, and himself sink into pity or con- 
tempt. Besides these constitutional objections,the asse embly felt there were others 
of a pe peso nature. Logan, devoted to the Proprietary, to whose interests he 
was at all times ready to postpone those of the province, was predominant in 
the council; and, in terms as plain as their indignation was strong, the House 
ascribed to him all the past dissensions of the government.” 


The method of employing the Council having failed, Penn boldly inserted 
in Governor Evans’ commission, a clause expressly 1 reserving to himself a 
final assent to all bills, after they were passed into laws by the governor, 
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This was too much. The Assembly coolly asked of the Council whether 
such a saving clause was valid, and the latter body, with Penn’s own son 
at its head, could not but answer that the clause was good for nothing. 
Still the Proprietary was not to be foiled, and subsequently the governors 
were obliged to give him their private bonds for several thousand pounds, 
conditioned on their obedience in this unconstitutional reservation. 

There are yet two other matters which greatly influenced the relations 
between Penn and the colonists, and which we desire to consider now. 
Unfortunately, they are the most complex and difficult of any that arose, 
and the length to which this article has grown, forbids our considering 
them in detail. We refer to the “Land Question” and the Revenue. In- 
‘timately connected together, it is impossible to understand the one without 
the other, and yet the combination only tends to deepen the obscurity 
which surrounds them. We shall, therefore, simply content ourselves 
with condensing the remonstrances of the Assembly on these subjects, 
only premising that one fact is always to be borne in mind: Penn under- 
cae the colony as a pecuniary speculation ; he received it as payment for 

“bad debt,” and was fully determined to make as much profit out of it 
as possible. This one consideration explains much of his conduct, other- 
wise without apparent motive, and no other one will do so. 

The offices of property, and of the surveyor-general, were closed, and 
lands solds by Penn directly in England; all the proceeds of which, he 
appropriated to himself. 

{Instead of only reserving his tenth of the lands, according to the original 
conditions, he held or seized much more. 

Under pretence of passing an act for confirming and securing lands, new 
surveys were ordered, the expenses of which, and the consequent new 
deeds, not to speak of the vexatious delays and procrastinations of the 
officers, were equal to, and sometimes greater than the original cost of the 
Jands. Even then, not content with receiving a double payment for the 
land, before the new deeds were completed, Penn demanded a subsidy of 
£2,000, and an impost or excise, on account, he said, of his great expenses 
for the province ; whereupon the Assembly, in order effectually to put an 
end to this pretence, desired him to consider better—we quote their very 
words,—what to place to the account of the province, and not to forget that 
no part of his pretended charges was expended in paying some of those 
who acted under him, in the administration of the colony. 

Before his last departure for England, and after the re-surveys just 
spoken of, he signed a new charter of property, and promised, under his 
hand, that he would confirm it; yet, within six months therefrom, and 
after reaping all the benefits given in exchange for this confirmation, he 
forbade his deputy to allow it to pass the seals. 

At the same time also, he told the colonists that, “ for a consideration,” 
in addition to the taxes and imposts voted to him, he would act as their 
agent to procure the royal approbation of their laws, Reasonable people 
might suppose that this was part of his duty as Proprietary ; but whether 
it was or not, neither a sense of duty, nor a valuable consideration paid, 
could hold him to his bargain, and the business was shame fully neglected. 

When the surveyor’s office was open, Penn refused his assent to any 
bill to regulate that officer’s fees, or to prevent the systematic extortion 
practiced therein; and the commissioners of property made the greatest 
possible difficulty and delay in making up the deficiencies of surveys 
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though Penn had been paid for the full quantity called for by his deeds. 
Indeed, so great was this trouble and expense, that it was “ better for one 
to forego his right, than to wait on or attend the commissioners about it.” 

When the quit-rents were reserved, it was much against the wish of the 
colonists, and Penn only obtained them by saying, that such a payment 
would prevent the imposition of any other taxes: t he not only increased 
the rates, and imposed them on the free grants of ty in P hiladelp hia, but 
he insisted on, and obtained, other taxes and revenues. 

After selling certain lots in Philadelphia, on the Delaware, as water front 
lots, he sold others between them and the river, thus defrauding the first 
purche users Of an advantage they had paid an increased price for. Although 
he promised the settlers of P hiladel ‘Iphia a convenient common for pastu- 
rae nothing of the kind was ever set out; and, finally, the very lots sold 

by Penn, though he had received full price "the refor, were never cleared by 
him from the claims of the Swedish settle rs, and often had to be re-pur- 
chased from them. 

When all these things are considered, taken as they are from official 
records and papers; and when it is remembered that every penny arising 
from the sales of landa. from the quit- rents, and from the various imposts, 
excises, and taxes, either went into Penn’s own pocket, or to the support 
of the government, the “immense debt of gratitude,’ which some people 
seem to think the colonists owed him, dwindles down to a very small 
amount indeed. The position of Pennsylvania, under Penn, was well re- 
presented ninety-eight years ago, when it was described as a colony “in 
point of establishment, one of the last upon the British list, and in point 
of rank, one of the most subordinate, being not only subject, in common 
with the rest, to the crown, but also to the claims of a P roprietary, who 
thought he did them honor enough in governing them by deputy; conse- 
quently so much further removed from the royal eye, and so much the 
more exposed to the pressure of self-interested instructions.” From the 
same source we would cite, in conclusion, the following summary of 
Pennsy lvania colonial history, and the portrait of he r Proprie tary — 


‘* A father of his family, the latter united by interest and affec em the former 
to be revered for the wisdom of his institutions and the indulgent use of his 
authority, was the form it was first presented in. ' . . * 

** An assuming landlord, strongly disposed to convert free tenants into abject 
vassals, and to re ap what he did not sow, countenanced and abetted by a few 
desperate and designing dependants, on the one side; and on the other, all who 
have sense enough to know their rights and spirit to defend them, combined as 
one man against the said landlord and his encroachments, is the form it has 
since assumed.’ 
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REEDYRILL. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Besstz Raymonp! This moment, asI am penning these recollections of 
other days,—with the soft music of the piano thrilling through my reve- 
ries and tinging them with the magic hues of youth,—your image floats 
through my soul like an incense-freighted zephyr from a garden ‘of roses 

How pure is the first love of boy hood : its pre-eminent characteristic 
is purity. Thou of gentle and poetic imagination, did’st ever observe the 
impression produced on thy mind by the heaven-hues of an autumn sun- 
set—by a strain of moonlight music—some dulcet quaver—pathos of 
modulation—that seemed to shed into your soul a catch of the sweet 
spirit of me lody itself? Such was my love. 

I ean hardly remember when it was ‘that I first loved Bessie Raymond ; 
it seems blended through all the life of my boyhood at Reedyrill. 

Bessie! The rose-bud you gave me, when we parted forever, is with- 
ered and dead,—but as I press it to my lips, I find that its fragrance yet 
remains. So is my love for thee, withered and dead! but its perfume 
still lingers in my heart. 

Some minds are said to be of that chameleon nature that takes its hues 
from the objects and circumstances around it. Mine seemed rather to 
color all its objects with its own peculiar hue. I will illustrate : my illus- 
tration is but approximative; yet it will answer my purpose well enough, 
perhaps. Look at any object that is dull and dreary to the naked eye, 
and you experience no pleasure,—find no beauty init. Look at the same 
object through a prism : you behold it lit up w ith a thousand fairy tints,— 
all is ch: anged by the chromatic action of a different medium. 

So with the mind ; every mind acts asa prismatic medium, = anging 
and coloring with its own hues the scenes and existences of the objec tive 
world. So palpably is this true to all minds accustomed to the analysis of 
its operations, that the idealist philosopher, seeing all things shifting and 
changing in the panorama of thought; seeing that the prismatic coloring 
of the selfsame objects varies as the kaleidoscopic medium through 
which it is viewed varies, maintains that there is no absolute and unchang- 
ing substance and substratum of things ; denies totally its existence, since 
to no two it is seen alike ; since to the same it is seen hardly twice alike ; 
maintains that all things are but an unreal phantasmagoria of the brain, 
and that nought but the pure mind is an actual, unalterable absolutism, 
which he exalts to the divine attributes of a creative power. 

I, a poor worm of the dust, conscious of nought that is divine in me, 
save the breathing wnpress of a superior being, and ¢hatsensibly of exoteric 
origin ; conscious rather of much that is weak and wicked—more devil- 
like than divine—not daring, didactically, to dictate, yet humbly would I 
conveive that matter is real; mind is real; all real. That the hues of 
life are shifting and changing with the multiform pleasing of the prisma- 
tic mind which views it; and by God, and Him alone, are all things 


viewed, not prismatically, not “through a glass darkly,” but undis- 


torted with the colors of truth, in the open light of his omnipotent mind. 
Herein is found the origin of opinion; herein is found the origin of po- 
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etry. This ever-changing, prismatic medium of the senses, through which 
mind looks out upon the material world—partakes of the nature of that 
mind. In the poet it sheds a rainbow-tinted halo over life. 

3ut distinct, however, from this, is the power of catching the evanescent 
halo-hues, and, by means of substantive symbolisra,—whether of forms, 
colors, sounds, ty pes or combinations of these,—and arranging them so as 
to present its own hues to other minds. In absolute degre: e this may not 
be done, for each mind will modify with its own colors—as blue and red 
will make purple—yet, approximatively, it may ; and this is the poet's 
gift. 

The minds of most men, however, reflect but the neutral tints. 

I have been insensibly led away into this digression in thinking of the 
peculiar coleur de rose, radiant of silvery light, which shed itself over the 
pathway of this part of my life; and how full of beauty it would seem to 
all minds, except those which reflect but the neutral tints, did I possess 
the gift to present it to them unmodified by their own sensations and con- 
ceptions. 

How would they see and rejoice that my vision of Bessie, as an avatar 
of beauty, was no hundredth repetition of an unfelt affectation of factitious 
sentimentality, but a true and beautiful idealism. 

I have said. vision, for it was only my dream that was so, the reality 
was not. In fact, it was true, as ¢ ‘harley Scamper said, that she was only 
a clothesline for me to hang my fancies on. She was only the canvas, 
my own pallet furnished the colors for me to make a picture with. 


Wren. 


Bessie Raymond was a little brunette, with a laughing black eye, and 
jetty hair, which she wore in curls over her shoulders ; her mouth had a 
good expression, but her lips were rather too thin. 


‘For lippes thinne, not fat, but ever lene, 
They serve of naught, they be not worth a bene,’ 


yet there was an expression about the corners of her mouth, that played 
the very mischief with my heart. Her nose was perfect; it was the most 
beautiful nose I ever saw, of the purest Grecian mould, the most transpar- 
ent texture, and of the chastest chiseling. 

I was sixteen when my love for her was at its height—she eighteen. 
At that time she was the handsomest woman I had ever seen, and, natu- 
rally, I fell in love with her. It was of the foolish and extravag ant 
character which a boy’s love always assumes: it generally found vent for 
the pent up volcanism of its passion, in sundry bad verses addressed to 
her. -I believe | was stupid enough, once, to perpetrate an acrostic on her 
name, in sending her bouquets of flowers from the green-house; in scrib- 
bling her name in a hundred different permutations over every thing that 
would receive an inscription; in going to church to gaze at her beautiful 
eyes during the sermon, dropping my own in the uttermost confusion, 
whenever hers chanced to meet them. My whole soul was wrapped up 
in Bessie Raymond ; she was “the ocean to the river of my thoughts that 
terminated all.” 

And she, wicked creature, incapable from her very nature of understand- 
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the broa ae manner. Not that she did not love me, for in her way | 
believe she did; but, though I never ventured to “i her I loved her, for I 
would leave as soon thought of cutting off my head, yet she knew full well 
that 1 did, for | was ill skilled in the art of teenie it ; and, having none 
of the sensitive delicacy which was painfully acute in me, she wished to 


ing, and appreciating my love, was amusing herself with coque tting me in 


enjoy herself at my expense. 

[ treasured up my love in the deepest recesses of my heart; it would 
have been inexpressible torture to me, had I known that any one even sus- 
pected its existence but myself. It was too holy for the rude gaze of the 
world. 1 never heard her name mentioned, without a thrill through my 
whale being. I only entertained myself as such lovers are wont to do, 
with wandering through the groves of Reedyrill, and dreaming of romantic 
adventures, of which she was the heroine, and | the hero. 

But treasured up in secrecy as it was, I felt that | wanted a confidant ; 
I would have made a confession to Scamper, but, though | had much con- 
fidence in his sympat thy and appreciation, | had but little in his sec recy ; 
and though his high poetic temperament would have been the one [ should 
have most wished to commune with about this eidolon that had enthroned 
itself in my spirit, yet I feared his wild and thoughtless temper too much 
to trust him with such a secret. Wad Aukley | could not think of: his 
soul was cast in too coarse a mould to bear so delicate a burden, and, be- 
sides, in him I had a rival—though me never knew it. With all the strong, 


A 


rough impulses of his warm, yet rugged nature, he worshiped her. He 
had m: red me his confidant, moreover, and I was loth to turn and tell him 
that I cherished oo same love that was gnawing at his own heart. 
Boliva 3 knew would have little or no appreciation, but then I could 
place the utmost naa ce in his secrecy. | made him my confidant; at 


first, he tried to laugh me out of it, and then to reason; but secing very 
soon that either was impossible, he gave me his sympathy and assistance 
in the best manner he could. 

At li ngth | came to the desperate determination that I would make an 
avowal of my passion. It seemed to me that I could exist no longer 
without the assurance of a reciprocation of it. Not daring to do it in 
person, I tried t Bolivar to do it for me by proxy: this he declined, 
but persua ied 1 me to write her a love-letter, and that he would be my 
Mercury 

The idea struck my fancy, and I straightway concocted an epistle— 
and from the days of the first fool, whose head has been turned by a 
woman, and that [ take to be Adam—for av unique specimen of folly 
and am ss, I wager it has not had its |. I wish I had ac py of it, 
but unfortunately I destroyed it, and the reader has thereby lost as hearty 
a laugh as he ever enjoyed. 

Bol, as in duty b. und, dul y delivered this precious pronun iamento of 
my sels n, and was drily told by the black-eyed Bessie that no answer 


Was necessary. 

This was after I had quit going to school for awhile, and I did not see 
Bol for two or three days after I gave him the letter: but unable to en- 
} 


I 
dure any longer the suspense, 1 rode into Haysville one sunny evening, 
hitched my horse at the gate before Squire Blount’s tall and grim old 
mansion, and found Bolivar in the garden eating peaches. We took a 
walk in a grove back of his father’s house, and seating ourselves on an old 
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log, we talked the matter over at length. He told me the unsavory re- 
ception the avowal of my affection had met with at the hands of my 
dulcinea, but at the same time smoothed over my disappointment by 
bidk ling 1 me never despair, for he sincerely belie ved that she loved me, 
although she was unwilling to avow it to him. It would have required a 
much harsher rebuff than this to dampen the ardor of my devotion, and 
though it rendered me unhappy for the nonce, I loved her still the same. 
Indeed, I would have loved her just as fondly had I known that there was 
no hope of my ever having a return from her, Jt was an abstract ideal of 
beauty which I personified in her that I then worshiped; and even though 
she loved me not, I had my dreaming left, and 


’T was all but a dream at the best, 

And still when happiest soonest o’er, 
Yet e’enina dream to be blest, 

Was so sweet that I asked for no more, 


IX.—THE ROAD TO REEDYRILL 


I don’t know why I have imagined that a country road would have any 
interest to any one but myself: perhaps it may not; but the road from 
Reedyrill to H: aysville is associated with so many endearing ties to me, 
such multitudinous memories of varied pleadings of be ‘auty are connected 
with it in my mind, that I cannot forbear paying it a sm: ull tribute of love. 
I would like for my reader to travel it with me in fancy—in imagination 
—though he may never have the pleasure of traveling it in reality. 

Hfow many thousand times have | traversed it in every possible mood 
of mind—under how many different cireumstances—with what varied im- 
pressions, and for what different purposes! It was my favorite time for 
dreaming as I rode or walked along it. Every inch of it is as familiar to 
me as my own features. It isavia sacra to me, 

One of the greatest enjoyments I could wish for at this moment, would 
be simply to take a ride on that road from the village out to Reedyrill. 

The warm summer days, when a bright and happy boy, with hopes 
high, soul unclouded, and imagination tinged with the pure and beautiful 
romance of my boyish love for Bessie Raymond, that I have rambled 
along it with Bol and Chunk, picking blackberries, searching for wild 
flowers, cutting famous walking sticks, finding squirrels’ nests, wading 
over the river and the brook, picking up shells from their pebbly beds, 
and finding a thousand charming scenes and fancies to blend with my day- 
dreams of bliss and Bessie! 

The clear, bright Sabbath mornings, when, in the beatitude of a soap- 
washed face and smoothed-brushed hair, impregnated with the peculiar 
purity and charm that will pervade that holy day, have I rode on 
my own pony to church !—The stately occasions when, rigged out in my 
holids ay finery, I have rode into town in the great carriage with my father 
and aunt, to pay a visit to some of our acqué aintances !—The times that I 
have galloped gayly along it on my gallant, graceful Arabian Djalma, with 
Bessie or Floralie by my side— ‘ah ! many an epoch is marked in my 
life by that road to Reedyrill. 

It was just four miles to the village, just long enough to present a vast 
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variety without fatiguing. After leaving the “ big gate” at Reedyrill, as 
you passed on tow: ards the village, a tall ‘woud. which | ay between us ‘onal 
the Black Oak estates, skirted the left side of the road for half a mile: to 
the right were the fields and plantations, and pleasant meadows of Reedy- 
rill, stretching back from the road, until they were met by the “ Big 
Grove” to the right, where was the hunting- ground of all Re edy rill. After 
you had passed the line of the park you could obtain for a mile a fine 
view of the north front of the home-house, across the fields which were 
dotted here and there with vast pyramidal roofed tobacco barns; you also 
had a view of the negro quarters, the white-washed cabins forming a very 
picturesque little hamlet, overshadowed by a clump of tall trees; and 
beyond that in the distance could be caught a glimpse of the tall poplars 
and mi uny-columned porticos of Puckshenubbie. 

The road along this section, of a mile in length, was smooth and peb- 
bly, but undulating, for the most part, with little stretches of levels now 
and then. The next half mile consisted of a level stretch of hard and 
beautiful road, with the garden-like barrens to the right, and a small plan- 
tation, and then barrens again to the left. After this you entered into a 
lane, large tobacco plantations, with barns, dotting them on either side of 
the road. Towards the end of the lane, as you ap proach the gate that leads 
up to Broshinnd Hall, a handsome mansion on the right, the residence of 
Colonel Boyd, one of Colonel Ove srton’s sporting friends, you descend a 
gentle slope with a hill-side orchard to your right ; you cross a charming 
little stream called Willowbrook, and then out of the lane, with a hic Kory 
thicket on one side, and another handsome farmstead on the other. One 
peculiarity of our scenery here is, that the houses are all built some dis- 
tance from the road, and generally approached through a woodland or 
meadow, thereby adding much scenic effect to the landsce ape. 

At the far corner of the last mentioned farm, you find a dark, marshy 
jungle, tenanted with snoring swamp-frogs, and full of tall trees, thick, 
prickly water-oaks, with glossy polished leaves, contrasting with the som- 
bre, rugged trunks of the intermingled bl: ickjac -ks—many graceful and 
artistic groupings cf luxuriant foliage, and rich outlines of old, mossy 
oaks, about this jungle. The road here was also ve ry smooth and level ; 
and on the other side, for the jungle only skirted one, was a dry, up land 
belt of high timber crossing the road at length, and shutting out the 
swamp, and changing into a grass-covered oak opening, with some most 
magnificent specimens of lofty and picturesque red and Spanish oaks, some 
of which arched over the road at the mouth of the lane, forming a rural 
arcade, and deep, delightful shade, from which you issued out into Bernard’s 
Lane. This was a mile long, through a be autiful, undul: ating country, 
with a magnificent view of field and forest, and handsome farmsteads 
around. 

At the entrance of the lane was a little “clearing” in the oak opening, 
with a barn, and a tall, dead trunk of a tree, which formed one of my favor- 
ite pictures ; and about the middle of the lane was another, a scraggy old 
post oak, where I almost always saw a heron or a goshawk perched in its 
topmost boughs, looking out for prey in the fields; and near it, a small 
sheet of water where I have had much capital duck- ‘shooting. 

When you pass through Bernard’s Lane, you descend a gentle slope, 
and turn abruptly to the right along a level piece of a hundred yards, with 
the fence on your left, and the river—the Indian name of which is Ala- 
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chee—to your right. Here you cross the stream at a romantic and 
picturesque ford, with high, steep banks, overshadowed by water-beeches, 

larch, tall oaks and poplars, and other noble forest trees, perfectly fes- 
tooned with sweeping network of wild vines, On ascending the other 

bank, you ride through the deep, unbroken forest, for three- ene of a 
mile, when you come to the Mile Tree, an old hickory in the middle of the 
road ina charming little dell—the ‘river again coming into view at this 
point by a short bend; near this tree was a famous “ bathing place” of 
Bol, Chunk, and myself, 

Beyond the Mile Tree, you come to fields and meadows again; and a 
short ride through much fine scenery, brings you to another ‘turn to the 
right, down a long lane, with the mansion- house of Judge 8., and here 
you find yourself in view of the spires, roofs and gardens of that most 
lovely village in all Kentucky, Haysville, Chretien County, reposing in 
a wide, hazy hollow, so shallow that I can hardly call it a valley. 

Pass on—leaving ‘the fine old residence of Squire Blount to your right, 
shrouded amid tall cedars and black locusts, and you find yourself in the 
streets of Haysville. Sojourn here awhile, reader, if you want to see the 
handsomest women, the most intelligent men, and the most hospitable, 
interesting, and clever people in all Kentucky. 





X 


After my declaration of love, the cruel Bessie flirted me more unmer- 
cifully than ever. The next time I saw her, she came out to Reedyrill 
one day with Floralie, and as soon as I saw her, 1 made my exit out of 
the back door in a hurry, with burning cheek and throbbing heart, I tell 
you. Snatching my gun, and whistling to Hero, my Newfoundland puppy, 
under pretence of hunting, I took to the Ww oods. But I did not kill much 
game that afternoon; in fact, 1 made hunting only a pretext, and wan- 
dered along through the forest, dre aming of Bessie. 

That habit of reverie in which the mind enters within itself, shuts out 
all the outer world, and creates a world of fancy within its own temple of 
contemplation, and commonly called day-dreaming. I was always ad- 
dicted to, and I now had begun to live in, an ideal world almost entirely. 

[ found myself, at length, near the little Gothic chapel, and setting my 
gun at the foot of an old tree, I took a seat on the parapet of the old stone 
bridge, gazing into the water as it spread out beneath me into a broad 
sheet, caused by a rustic dam below, forming a small lakelet for the pur- 
pose of rowing and fishing, as well as ornament. A small skiff lay mo- 
tionless against the mossy bank, and a bandy-legged heron, with his long 
bill nearly touching the water, was standing on the gunwale of the boat, 
looking down contemplatively at his own image reflected in the clear 
water. There was much quiet loveliness in the scene ; but my mind was 
too much absorbed in its own fancies to pay much attention to anything 
external. I had been here for hours, dreaming away the time, when 
a noise on the bridge startled me from my reverie, and, on looking up, I saw 
Bessie Raymond at my very elbow, with cousin Floralie by her side. I 
nearly jumped from the parapet into the water in my first impulse of 
surprise and confusion—her large, black eyes, beaming on me full of arch 
and merry mischief. You may imagine how sheepish I looked and felt, 
and my first thought was to take to my heels, 
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“ Head him, Floralie !” cried Bessie, laughing ; “for, verily, he looks as 
though he were meditating a flight.” 
F inding myself surrounded, | said, “ Well, it’s not the first time I have 
been prisoner of war; I surrender at discretion.” 
“ Yes, you'd better,” said Floralie ; “what made you run off when you 
saw us coming in the carriage ?” 
I feigned entire ignorance ‘of their arrival. 
“Come, that won’t do, Mr. Storyteller!” cried Bessie; “we saw 
you. 
‘We want you to give us a ride in your skiff,” said Floralie; “if you 
will, and be right clever and nice, we'll forgive you; wont we, Bess a4 
“ But let me carry my gun and game to ‘the house.’ 
“Oh! that won’t do, Indiano. We'll never see you again,” laughed 
Bessie. “Leave your gun here—and if you'll be Obedient to our com- 
mands, we will sing a song for you: 


‘As we glide along, my song shall be, 
My dearest whim, I love but thee.’ 


Bessie soon made up the matter of the rejected address by the most 
gracious manner towards me; and I now be lieved she had done it for the 
reason Bolivar assigned, and in the height of my happiness soon forgot 
all about it. 

As we were returning from our water-excursion, Bolivar, who had just 
arrived, joined us, and | took the first opportunity that offered, to let him 
know on what good terms I was with my inamorata. 

She said, that evening, as we were playing on the piazza, that her sweet- 
heart had blue eyes, and brown, curly hair; that he was tall and handsome, 
and not quite so old as herself, and that his name began with E. I made 
no difficulty in applying this description to myself; and so overjoyed was 
I, at the conclusion I drew from this frank avowal, that I gave her a 
bunch of violets, and gallantly offered to peel a large apple she held 
in her hand; this she consented to, but required from me some assurance 
that my hands were clean. Mortified beyond measure at this contre- 
temps , | handed her my clasp-knife, telling her she might peel it herself, 
and sti alked off in high dudgeon. 

But she mollified my just indignation at this aspersion upon the purity 
of my digits, by sending me a curl of her raven hair, done up in a rose- 
colored enve lope, with the following pithy motto, of her own composition, 
written on it: “ For my heart’s E.’s”—in allusion, | presume, to the vio- 
lets I had given her, and the initial of my name. 

This so flattered and pacified my wounded vanity, that I mustered up 
courage enough to go into the drawing- room with Bolivar after tea. Two 
or three other girls had come out with Floralie, and, with Bolivar, Jack 
Stiles, and Charley Scamper, and Wad Aukley, the latter three having 
come over from Puckshenubbie, where the y had been on a grand water- 
melon excursion, formec quite a little p: arty ; ; they were amusing them- 
selves with playing “ thimble” when I entere d. Bessie bestowed one of 
her brightest smiles on me, and when it came to my turn to be “ thim- 
bler,” how my fingers tingled as I drew them through her soft and glow- 
ing hands, and dropped the thimble in them. 

“* Who’s got the thimble, Kate ?” 

“TI guess Bessie Raymond.” 
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“ Who has it, Floralie ?” 

“Oh! Bessie, of course.” 

“Who, Aunt Nora ?” 

“ Bessie.” 

And no pawns were paid that round for misguessing, for all said Bessie ; 
and how my cheeks glowed when I saw that everybody had divined what 
I fancied none knew but Bessie and my confidant ! 

And Bessie would always return my compliment, so that the rest com- 
plained of our monopoly. We were getting on in a high-way together. 
j danced with her three sets that evening, and afterwards she sang, 


I love but one—I love but thee, 


accompanied with the guitar, and with sundry soft, ste althy glances directed 
towards me, which killed me outright. In the he ight of this intoxication, 
Bol, who was standing by me, nudged me on the elbow, saying in a 
whisper, “I told you so.” Bessie happened to look at us as we were 
whispering together, and smiled archly; but I fancied I could detect a 
faint trace of irony ‘lurking about the comers of her thin lips, and the 
equivogque that | imagined I discovered in that smile, haunted me all night, 
and marred all the happiness I had enjoyed. 


X I. 


We will now unloose the wings of Time, which have been retarded by 
the burden of our narrative, and let him take a flight of three years into 
the future. It is the three last years of my love for Bessie Raymond 
that he skims thus lightly over. 

In that length of time Master Ernie, from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age, has sprung up into a slender and poetizing young gentleman, and 
though of rather a quiet and dreamy cast of mind, is with: al fond of a 
little fun in a quiet way occasionally: he now begins to wear kid gloves 
and a cane, to bestow some care on his dress, consults his mirror, and pa- 
tronizes a fencing and dancing master; and some of his acquaintances, 
who wish to flatter him, bestow upon him the appellation of Mr. Kerne. 
Bessie Raymond, me: anwhile, has grown up into a stately and graceful 
woman of eighteen. Our loves have still continue d, though I can hardly 

say have much advanced—the unde rstanding between us has become bet- 

ter, and it seems to be tacitly agreed upon between us that I am to love 
her. I have rarely gone so far as to indulge in the luxury of telling her 
I loved her, and talking with her about my love. But I generally content 
myself with w orshiping her ata distance, and indulging my propensities 
to build air-castles for her and myself to inhabit, as a fairy prince and 
princess. 

But though I dreamed of an imaginary elysium in which I was always 
doing some deed of gallant knight errantry for Bessie, the queen of my 
soul, yet in reality it was very different : some mortification or disappoint- 
ment was consté intly besetting my path; my glowing hopes and fancies 
never attained their fruition. 

I had now ceased going to schoo] in the village, and was under the 
supervision of a private tutor at home. 

In one of my rambles one summer evening in the Big Grove, west of 
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the plantation, I encountered Charley Scamper, who, as well as myself, was 
out with his rifle shooting squirrels. I had just seen one in the top of a 
high poplar which grew over the bank of a dry branch, and was drawing 
a sight on him, when—crack! went a rifle from the covert of a high bank 
bey ond me, and my game thus taken out of my very grasp, fell at my 
feet, and on looking around for the invisible marksman, I saw my friend 
Se: amper rise up from behind the bank, and advance laughingly towards me. 

“ Halloo, Charley,” cried I, “ you are violating foresters’ laws in picking 
off my mark while I was in the very act of firing.” 

“Pon my word, I did not see you until I had fired myself. But I say, 
my lad, if you will come with me, I'll show you where you ean find better 
game th: an “squirrels, and in such abundance “that there will be no danger 
that we will shoot each other’s mark.” 

“Why, you haven’t seen any wild turkeys, have you? I thought we 
were now in about the best part of the grove, and I haven’t seen any 
to- de ay. 

“Pooh! Iam not talking about the grove. I speak of a place where 
there are wild deer and buffaloes and bears to be had for the shooting.” 

“Where do you mean ?” 

“The fair land of Texas.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you are going there ?” 

“T am.” 

‘* What’s in the wind now 2?” 

“ Well, the fact is, | am going out there on the most glorious spree you 
ever heard of. I am going to join the ‘ Rangers,’ and lead the life of a 
rover—enact Karl von Moor, except on a more noble and honorable 
scale—have glorious buffalo chases, and occasionally a brush with a herd 
of Lipans. ant you to go with me, Ernie—you_ were nurtured in the 
wild woods—a right child of the forest. You are the very fellow, of all 
others, | want for a companion. In a short time you will forget all the 
accursed trammels and conventionalities of that superlative humbug, yclept 
civilization. You will find the pleasure and charm of a free and roving 
life on the prairies return to you with a redoubled zest. I know a small 
company of Rangers near San Antonio de Bexar, who are spirits of the 
right stamp, a high and noble band of brothers: a young fellow by the 
name of James—you know him—from this county, who is out there with 
them, has written to me about them. Come, what say you ?” 

“ Why, Charley, what has got into you?” I asked, les aning on my rifle, 
and gazing in astonishme nt upon his handsome counte nance, which, though 
lit up with excitement and enthusiasm, yet seemed, nevertheless, over- 
shadowed and beclouded about his heavy brows with an arriére pensée 
which I could not comprehend. 

“To tell you the truth, Ernie, I am disgusted with mankind. I have 
become a true misanthrope. I am cramped, and at the same time dis- 
gusted, with this lucre-loving, mammon-worshiping world. But I must 
make you my confidant. You never made me yours, but your open and 
tell-tale heart revealed to me the secret long ago. At twenty years I have 
already loved, and—lost. Yours is a boyish affair of fancy, ‘worth noth- 
ing, and easily overcome—mine is an all- ‘absorbing, soul-consuming pas- 





sion—such wild passion as drives men mad, Is 1—has been, I should 
have said; for I have trampled out the fires in my heart, and there is 
nothing but blackened cinders left. 
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“Yes, I, the indomitable, was conquere d,” and he curled his lip with 
ineflable contempt as he spoke, “by a shaft from the golden quiver of 
Cupid. 1 was poltroon enough to cower and wince beneath the flashes 
of a woman’s eye. A plague on all cowards, say 1—‘ Give me a cup of 
sack.’ ” 

“ You got sacked, | should infer ?” 

“‘ Ay, there was lime in the sack, too. You know Henriette Boyd ?” 

“Why yes, to be sure, the belle of C————. She is to marry her 
cousin, Col. Boyd, of Brookland, l understand. I never dreamed you loved 
her.” 

‘Yes, I] loved her; we were engaged; and now she jilts me for 
vealthy numscull of a cousin, at the instance of her dollar-loving father. 
and with as much sangfroid as she would cast off an old shoe.” 

“ Egad, it’s the old tune of Roy’s Wife.” 

“ Well, | vowed eternal vengeance and rane le hatred against the 
precarious sex. And as for your Bessie Raymond, she must have made 
you drink, or philter-squeezed into your eyes, some of the juice that 
Oberon administered to Titania.” 

“Come, you touch the quick, my dear fellow.” 

“Rem acu tetigi—l know. But what say you? Will you go with me 
to the boundless, bountiful prairies, and le ad the life of a freeman—~euc h 
freedom as your boasted republic gives not—or remain in servile helot- 
age to a petticoat ?” 

“The life you tell of bas many charms to me, but I fear me, Charley, 
I am joined to my idol; let me alone.” 

“You are not quite joined yet, and, I trust, for your own sake, never 
will be. How can a youth ‘of your " high-toned cast of mind stand the 
infernal gossipry, twaddle and hy pocrisy of a country village of bigoted, 
brainless, bragging Anglo-Saxon, prie st-ridden, hag- ridden, quack- ridden 
doodles.” We walked on together for some distance through the woods, 
conversing on this subject, he pressing me to go this w ild- goose chase 
with him ; and though I had sense enough left to know that such a thing 
would be the most ridiculous I could do, yet such a charm had the very 
name of a prairie life to me, and so persuasive were the glowing pictures 
sketched by my enthusiastic and poetical friend, that | found myself 
almost in love with the idea. By this time we had made our way down 
into the side of one of the Reedy Till meadows, some miles, perhaps, from 
the house, however ; and skirting the fence, down a wood-road, we at length 
found ourselves upon the “ big road,” near to a clearing, where a gang of 
slaves were at work chopping and burning brush. 

“Stop a bit, Ernie, and let’s have some devilment,” said my helter- 
skelter companion, as we came in sight of the slaves, though unseen by 
them, from the intervention of the fence and elder bushes and sassafras, 
which grew in the corners. 

“ What are you up to now?” I asked, not seeing the fun he proposed. 

“Don’t you see that dun-colored mare hitched to the corner of the 
fence, with a pack and a pair of panniers on her back ?” 

“ld” 

‘Now look over yonder, where that group of negroes is collected by a 
brush fire—look amongst them, and you will see her owner : it is a little 
sharp-nosed Yankee peddler, who cheated me yesterday out of that very 
dun-mare, for which he gave me a galvanized pewter watch not worth a 
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dollar, fora gold one. He is, moreover, trafficking with slaves, which is 
against the law, and I have a great mind to punish him for his rasc ality, 
and at the same time revenge myself. Now, I happen to know that 
Madame Dun here has a terrible bad habit of running away, when she 
once gets started, and I shall show him a Kentucky trick worth two of 
his Yankee ones. His name is Parson, a great Methodist, a superlative 
hypocrite, and a consummate villain.” 

Scamper cut off a short thick bundle of gleditchia triacanthus, which we, 
in Kentucky, call honey locust, as full of long spines and prickles as a 
chesnut burr, which are strong as ste¢ 1, and keen as needles. These he 
tangled up in the mare’s tail in such a w: iy as to be fastened securely, and 
yet to escape casual observation ; he then “called the peddler, who pricked 
up his ears as soon as he heard his voice, and pocketed a bundle of small 
wares, for fear it was the overseer, who would have had him threshed had 
he discovered him dealing with the plantation slaves, and came trotting 
along towards us. 

“ Halloo, Kaintuck, how de do ? cried he to Scamper, as soon as he 

came within hailing distance. ‘“ How does your watch keep time ?—guess 
you rather got me in that bargain, old hoss. This old crittur aint worth 
an eternal darn.” 

“Come, you must’nt abuse her, my young friend here was just want- 
ing to buy her of me, and I told him I had sold her; but perhaps you can 
trade her to him.” 

“Waal, if she is so tarnal bad, I gave you the best hundred dollar 
biscuit for her in all Kentue ky. She aint sich alfired poor shakes nuther, 
I find she has devilish good bottom. Squire Iveson told me no longer ’n 
yesterday that she has some of the Eclipse blood in her. What say you, 
Squire 2 If you are for a trade, [’]] let you have her very chee ap. F 

I felt like kicking the rascal for his ‘impude nt familie arity ; but to hu- 
mor Charley’s scheme, I made no open manifestation of my contempt, and 
Charley said to him: 

“ Get on her, Parson, and show off her gait—you, a Yankee! why, you 
don’t know how to trade at all.” 

Parson mounted her, and setting his arms a-kimbo, dug his heels into 
her side, which made her give a plunge forward, and a switch of her tail 
caught the thorns under her flanks: with a kick up and a snort she dashed 
off down the road like a dog with a kettle tied to his tail; every step she 
made, the thorns goaded her legs and flanks, and impelled her on with re- 
doubled velocity. 

“ Hyah! hy: ah!” laughed a big, goggle-eyed negro, leaning on his 
shrubbing hoe, and gazing at the flying Yankee. “ Dah he go, and dat’s 
him. Ole nargisser ; reckon he not cheat ole Sam ’gin wid pewter jack- 
knife an wooden steel-trap.” 

At this moment, as luck would have it, Colonel Overton, Squire Iveson, 
and two or three others, with a pack of hounds before them, broke from a 
covert of bushes to the right, plump into the road. 

‘ Whereaway ?” cried the Colonel. Choking with laughter, Charley 
‘ii 1 only point towards the effugient ped dler, whose panniers had bursted 
open, and ashower of tin-ware was flying in all directions. With a beauti- 
ful view-halloo, the Colonel and his company dashed after him full tilt, the 
hounds opening on him in splendid mouth, 
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“ He carries weight, he rides a race, 
Tis for a thousand pounds” — 


shouted Charley. 

It was a beautiful stretch of a hundred yards, and we got a full view of 
the whole chase. The terrified Yankee and his dun-mare were flying with 
the speed of a sea-gull in a gale, and half a dozen rollicking Kenituekions 
after him, whooping and laughing like mad. The little mare’s feet pat- 
tered on the gravel in demi-semiquaver time, and clouds of cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and other stuff’ streamed out from his exploded pack, while tin 
cups and cutlery flew out with the centrifugal force, like pop-corn from a 
hot shovel. 

A buggy, with two ladies in it, and a lad driving, made its appearance. 
Coming ‘down the road, their horse started at the unusual sight and dis- 
cordant uproar which came full ery upon him, and dashed off into a gallop. 
The gallant Colonel Overton seeing the disaster his frolic was likely to 
occasion, wheeled his horse to rescue the ladies, but the galloping of his 
charger only inspired the buggy horse to increase his speed, and the 
helpless fair ones were whirled towards us with a fearful velocity. As 
they approached, it did not take long for me to observe that it was Mrs. 
Raymond and Bessie. Here was a chance to display my heroism that I 
had prayed for, for years. I rushed out into the middle of the road, de- 
termined to stop the runaway or die in the attempt. The horse came 
dashing on towards me, and Charley shouted to me to get out of the way, 
or | would be run over. Never shall I forget how graceful and beautifal 
Bessie looked. She threw her arms around her mother’s neck, and rest- 
ing her head on her bosom, cast her eyes to heaven for aid. But I stood 
my ground with quixotic firmness, and when the steed came within a few 
y ards of me, he suddenly shied and wheeled short into the bushes, the hind 
wheel struck a snarly bi: ackjack, and tilted the buggy over with such v iolent 
force, that both ladies were ejected in a very miscellaneous manner into 
the air. Mrs. R. was somewhat of the portliest i in size, and she came to 
earth with a most tremendous squelch. Charles happened to be nearer 
the spot than I, and was immediately by the side of my fair Bessie, who 
was more frightened than hurt, before I could get near the scene of action. 
So I had to go to the assistance of Mrs, Raymond, whom I found in the most 
piteous plight, and protesting lustily that she was dead. I offered her my 
hand to assist her to arise, but I soon found cause to repent of such a rash 
act, for I discovered that without helping herself in the least, she expected 
me to lift her up by main force. I pulled and tugged, but in vain. At 
length I caught hold of a black): ack with one hand and hauled away with 
the other with all my might; in this way I managed to pull her up about 
three quarters, when my hold on the tree gave way, and down we both 
tumbled together—Bessie and Charley laughing heartily at our ludicrous 
mishap. 

My dulcinea was gracious enough, however, to bestow a few compli- 
ment: ary phrases on me for my timely interruption of their plight, as we 
accompanied them to our house, afoot, for the vehicle was smashed into a 
cocked hat ; and though she did not quite call me her preserver, and vow 
eternal gratitude, in the true romantic style, yet I was tolerably well 
contented as it was. 

The Colonel rejoined us as we walked along, and gave an amusing account 
of the “ death” of the peddler, (metaphorical de ath, T mean, ) who was landed 
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ix a brush pile, and suffered some severe lacerations from the hounds, 
before the huntsmen could call them off. 

Bessie put in a protest against the cruelty of subjecting a fellow- 
creature to such treatment ; but the Colonel drily remarked, that it was no- 
body but a Yankee, and that explanation seemed to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to all. 

XII. 

At this period of my life came the shadow, that, like a dire eclipse, 
darkened the sunlight of my youth. 

My father had for sometime been laboring under a violent attack of 
gout, and in spite of the skill and careful attention of Dr. Moutmery, he 
sank under it. Chunk and I, and my little sister, Floralie, were left 
orphans. 

Aunt Eliza remained at Reedyrill to keep house for us. Charley 
Scamper went to Texas, as he said. Wad Aukley entered Squire Blount’s 
office asa clerk, and studentat law. It was considered by Col. Overton, who 
had been appointed guardian and executor by my father at his death, that 
it was time for me to start for college. Bolivar Blount was also going to 
Nassau Hall, which was the alma mater of my father, and where 1 was to 
go, and Bol and I were to go together. 

After bidding adieu to all at Puckshenubbie and Reedyrill, I bundled 
up my duds and drove on to Squire Blount’s to stay all night with Bol, 
and start the next morning in the stage. That evening I went to see 
Bessie, and bid her adieu. ‘Our meeting was long and loving ; we vowed 
eternal constancy and love, in the ancie nt established form—but I will not 
detail the particulars. Only one little memento, that I slipped into her 
hand at parting, I beg the reader will pardon me for retaining. 


AH! DEAR BESSIE. 


Ah! dear Bessie, what a life 

Thro’ this gloomy world of care ! 
Were you still my little wife, 

As in our childhood’s play you were, 
Hand in hand we'd lead together, 
Two hearts linked in love forever. 


Ah! dear Bessie, I shall never 
Hear thy silvery voice again; 

For me its notes are hush’d forever, 
But there lingers still a strain, 

With mem’ry’s echo doth it thrill 
O'er my heart-strings quavering still. 
Ah! dear Bessie, what a life 

Of sunny happiness was ours, 

When care and sorrow, worldly strife, 
Were tous but passing showers : 
The blue sky murking for awhile, 
But chased away with sun and smile. 


Ah! dear Bessie, now, forever, 

You and 1, perhaps, must part; 

But those happy times shall never 
In life be faded from my heart. 
Those golden hours e’er shall be 
Linked in memory’s chain with thee. 
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Ah! dear Bessie, what a life 

Of innocence and joy we led, 

Ere with cares our hearts were rife, 

Ere youth’s gay summer dream had fl ed; 
But, alas! ’tis gone forever, 

And we are doomed for aye to sever. 


Ah! dear Bessie, not forever— 
Let’s hope, at least, that we may be 
Sadly destined thus to sever, 

All that’s dear to you and me ; 

That the light of other days 

Shall shed no more its cheering rays. 


Ah! dear Bessie, let us then 

Still hope for future joys in store : 
And united once again— 

Again to part—oh ! ! never more, 
We'll voyage o’er life’s sea together, 
Two hearts linked in love forev er. 


The morning of our starting the sun was just rising upon the village of 
Haysville: a summer sun dawning sleepily with its red swollen disk, 
surrounded by rosy wreaths and golden- bordered banks of clouds, like a 
bacchante awaking in the halls of his revelry. The village is still,— 
hushed in slumber—windows and doors closed; a blue mist floats through 
the atmosphere, or wreaths away in gracefully outlined volumes from 
some kitchen chimney. 

Here was a sluggish summer scene presented to my eyes as I leaned 
out of the window. ‘The green waving outline of the forest which could 
be seen from Squire Blount’s, whose house stood in the edge of the 
town ; the green, flower- studded meadow ; the slowly creeping, blue-bo- 
somed Alachie ; ‘the drowsy milk-maid, pail on he: ad, wending along the 
winding pathway ; ; the yawning ostler, lazily currying the coach- horses in 
the inn-yard ; all o’erspread by the halo of half-inanimate sle epiness which 
succeeds a warm summer night and ushers in @ warm summer day, 
throwing one into a tingling half-awake reverie, if one can summon life 
enough into his turbid and sluggish veins to get out of bed and steal forth 
into the morning air, instead of turning over and taking a second nap. 

It was the sleepiest scene imaginable: one could almost imagine that 
the spell of an enchanter had been thrown over all nature, similar to that 
in the nursery tale of the sleeping beauty. The birds, which were carol- 
ing blithely in the tall, dark cedars and locusts in the yard beneath my 
window, seeming to be the only creatures who were endowed with ani- 
mate life. 

But the mellow notes of the post-horn breaks the enchantment, and the 
large lumbering coach rattles up to the gate, full of bustle and activity. 

“Up Bol, my boy! The coach has come, and we must be going.” In 
a few minutes we were dressed and ready, and descending, found Colonel 
Overton and the Squire through with their breakfast, and smoking on the 
piazza, 

“Go in, boys, and eat,” said the squire. “ When you get to college 
you'll have to rise earlier than this, or you'll never make great men of 
yourselves.” We dispatched a hasty meal, and bid our friends adieu. 
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The mulatto boy, Parker, who I had elevated to the rank of valet de 
chambre, was there with my trunk, and while he is securing it and my 
other effects in the boot of the stage, let me say a word or two of him, as 
I am about to bid him adieu, and shall not probably get an opportunity to 
introduce him to the reader again soon. Parker was of cultivated mind, 
polished address and high p arentage, being, as Col. Overton hinted to me, 
no less than the son of Gov.— of Kentucky. But although a slave, and, 
of course, with the bar sinister on his escutcheon, he was the most aristo- 
cratic and exclusive member of our family. His mother was half Indian, 
and consequently there was, perhaps, not more negro blood in him than 
Alexandre Dumas. Parker was a wit, if not a scholar, devotedly attached 
to the family, by all of whom he was treated with that generous kindness 
which characterizes the demeanor of the southern gentry towards their 
slaves. Parker Pattipan was a favorite slave of mine, as a little yellow 
imp, named Munro, was of Toppy, my brother, and he was on a footing 
of more equality, and his condition was much less degrading, than that of 
the Saxon menial of the purse-proud northern. 

Sut while I am descanting on the merits of my valet, the stage is wait 
ing, so I will e’en get in, for the driver is in somewhat of a hurry, 

« Farewell, master,” said Parker, who had the politeness of a dancing- 
master, making a profound salaam—“ Your servant would be hi appy to 
receive a letter from you occasionally, so that [ can hear how you are in 
health and happiness, you and Massa Bol.” “Thank you, P ark,” said I, 
laughing, “I will do so with great pleasure, and shz ill expect the like 
favors from you.” “All ready?” cried the driver. “Go ahead!” re- 
mney Bol. He gathered up his reins, cracked his long whip, and the 
four bays, obedient to his signal, started off at a gallop. 

As we passed by Mr. R aymond’ s, I saw a dark-haired creature standing 
in the vine-covered portico. I took off my cap and kissed my hand to her. 
Bessie wove her white handkerchief, and we were the next instant whirled 
out of sight. 

Farewell to Haysville! The coach rattles under the covered bridge, 
sweeps along the willow-banked stream, passes Edmunds & Torian’s 
Stemmery* buildings, down a green lane, and the village is lost to view 
behind the intervening trees. After a pleasant drive of six or eight hours, 
during which I amused myself by chatting with the coachman, a laughter- 
loving Irishman, we arrived at S , Where we were to take a boat up 
the Ohio. A magnificent packet was at the wharf, puffing up clouds of 
smoke, impatient to be off; and Bol and I lost no time in securing a berth 
and going aboard. 

[ shall pass over the details of our journey, though they were many, 
and full of interest and fun. We took the cars at Cincinnati for Sandusky, 
had a storm on Lake Erie, staid a week at Niagara, returned to Buff alo, 
took the cars to Albany, went down the Hudson by moonlight, and the 
next morning we were awakened by the din of the eastern metropolis. 
We staid a few days in New-York, went to the Astor Place Opera, and 
took the morning train for Princeton, N. J. 

[am sorely tempted to give some account of college life at Nassau 
Hall, but I refrain, as it does not lie exactly in the train of my story. 

After the ceremony of examination, we established ourselves in the 








* Storage and manufactory where tobacco i is prepared for the Liverpool market. 
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second entry of “ old North”—were called on by all the Kentuckians at 
college, and those of the students whom those to whom we had letters 
thought proper to be introduced to us. We called on all the professors, 
made the acquaintance of “ Old Johnny,” and soon entered into the regu- 
lar routine of college life—smoking, fencing, loafing and studying. 

The item of drinking ale might have been mentioned as part of the 
regular routine, but neither Bol nor myself fell into that. Of course we 
joined Ohio Literary Hall, for all the southerners and clever fellows were 
then members of that society. 

I fell into a literary clique of young me taphysicians, who spent their 
evenings in discussing ee: the master r spirit of which was a young 
fellow named Gillespie, { rom Mississippi; and in this sort of occupation 
my time passed away. 


Ziii. 

In consideration of my being a collegian, and consequently supposed to 
be conversant with such matters, | am about to present to my readers 
some few cursory ideas about the collegiate system of instruction in the 
United States—what I think wrong about it, and how I think it might be 
bettered. As for the first, | pronounce the whole system defective and 
worthless, 

There are now over a hundred regularly chartered institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States, bearing the title of college or university, about 
one-half of which are under the immediate control of some religious sect. 
Two-thirds of these institutions do not average a hundred pupils per 
annum, and not fifty graduates. The course of stu ly, in almost all o f 
them, is impe rfect and excee dingly superficial, and the discip line in almost 
all of them is so miserably lax, that multitudes of young men, who come 
there with moral character and early religious training, are ruined forever ; 
they become, after two or three years’ residence at these places of learning, 
the professors of most of which are ministers of the gospel—gamblers, roués, 
infidels or sots—sometimes all. The requisite amount of learning for 
graduation and obtaining a diploma, certifying, over the signature of the 
grave and reverend Fac ulty, that A. B. is ingenuus juvenis, non tantum 
nN oribus inc ulpatus sed sese labore et studio in artium et Scie ntiiarum libe Td- 
lium cognitione ornatum! is so utterly meagre, that | have known many 
of these ingenui Juvenes who could not translate the Latin on their dip Jlo- 
mas, and one in our senior class was actually made to believe by a wag- 
gish friend that Julius Cesar was a general in the Austrian army, and 
fought against Napoleon Bonaparte. ( Fact.) 

And, now- a-days, in America, the degree of Bachelor of Arts is not 
worth a stiver as a certificate of scholarship. Of all this host of mushroom 
colleges, which are a burlesque upon the name, scarcely any give as thor- 
ough an education, whether classic or scientific, as ought to be ac quired in 
a first class grammar-school. So true is all this, that many of the wealth- 
iest and most intelligent men in our country, are ceasing to send their 
sons to these pigmy college s at all. And who can blame the m, when they 
find a pure-hearted, high- ‘minded boy, fresh from the care and nurture of 
a pious mother, come back from college a worthless, dissipated scamp, 
who has learned to laugh at religion and purity of life as bigotry, puritan- 
ism and “ greenness ?” 

When a boy gets to college, he falls in witha herd of young larks, with 
beard just budding on their chins, who sneer at morality and chastity, 
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who revile religion, and blaspheme the name of God a hundred times a 
day. At first the gambling, drinking, swearing and prostitution which 
he sees around him is repugnant to his high-toned sensibilities, but con- 
stant association hardens him, a thousand insidious snares beset him, his 
companions jeer him out of his “greenness,” as they call it, and, ere long, 
he falls. It is a notorious fact, that those who come to college the pure st 
and most uncuntaminated, turn out the wickedest of all; and the hardened 
and depraved veterans in vice seem to take a fiendish delight in seducing 
a freshman who manifests any religious tendency in his character, and 

making him a devil seven-fold worse than themselves: and they can con- 
trive to dress up sin and folly in such pleasing and plausible guise, that 
they generally succeed in ensnaring their victim. But suppose he is old 
enough or firm enough to resist such seductions, or sensible enough to see 
through the flimsy veil in which Immorality disguises he rself—even then 
he is not safe, for he either falls in with the metaphy sicians who are sub- 
tle unbelievers, and undermine the soul as certainly as the fascination of 
pleasure, or else with a class whom we termed re ligiosi at Princeton, who 
are a set of sordid sycophantic hypocrites, whose meanness, as soon as it is 
unmasked, disgusts him, and creates a reaction on his mind which general- 
ty drives him into the embraces of dissipation, whose direct seduction he 
had been able to withstand. 

But it is not so much the dangerous immorality which exists to such an 
alarming extent in our present system of colleges that I am now discuss- 
ing, for that must unavoidably exist to some degree wherever a number 
of young men are congregated together, though I believe that its magni- 
tude is owing to the manner in which these ‘colleges are conducted, and 
from their very constitution, and that a strict and proper discipline would 
obviate the most, if not all of it; but Iam preaching against the glaring 
failure which they make in achieving the object for w vhich they are esti ab- 
lished. And this results from sev eral causes, the first of which i is, their 
roultiplictty, which renders their resources less, by diminishing the num- 
ber of pupils of each, The second is their gross sectarian character. 
Thirdly, the professors are, most of them, unfit forthe chairs they occupy, 
being appointed for their religious bias as much, if not more, than their 
scientific attainments. And, besides, in small colleges the resources are 
such that they cannot pay aman of proper attainments an adequate salary ; 
and wherever the salary is stinted, you may of course expect to find only 
those of limited qué alifications willing to labor for such a stipend. 

Another reason is, that the terms, are too short; no youth can attain a 
proper liberal education in four years, and where it is as flimsy and super- 
ficial as at present, the idea is absolute ly ridiculous. This diffic ulty might 
be obviated by having a number of high schools throughout the land of 
an elevated tone, so that pupils could be prepared there for college: but 
these we will never have while there are so many little picayune colleges 
ang abroad through the country, granting diplomas and conferring de- 
grees. And these concerns have conferred so many honorary degrees on 
every - indiv idual of a little local notoriety, that the grade of Doctor of 
Laws or Divi inity has become almost as muc th of a farce as that of Bachelor 
or Master of Arts. The most sensible of our clergy and men of learning 
are now beginning to decline the honor. 

My plan for obviating this, is to degrade all these little colleges that are 
worth anything to the rank of Preparatory High Schools ; and the many 
that are utterly worthless, to destroy and annul their charters entirely, and 
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supplying them with good teachers instead of humbug professors, turn 
them into common seminaries of learning. 

Then let there be two or three large universities, not more than three 
at most, say one at the north, one in the south, and one in the west, on 
the plan of the two great universities in England or those in Germany, 
perhaps combining the excellencies and avoiding the defects of both. Let 
them be chartere a by Congress, and endowed and supe rvised also by Con- 
gress. Let the house have charge of the finance, and the senate the ap- 
pointment of the officers and professors. Let them be freed from all the 
trammels of sectarian influence, but universal and national in their capa- 
city and character. Then we would havea corps of professors who would 
be qualified for their chairs—then would the degrees of Doctor, Master 
and Bachelor be something more than a couple of unmeaning letters 
tagged to the end of a man’s name—then would we see learning flourish 
in America as it never had hitherto. 





XIV. 


I am not arrogant enough to usurp to myself superior judgment and 
discernment in such matters. . I know from what different “stand points” 
different men view the same thing. The matter of slavery, for instance. 
Many of our best and most unprejudiced men—men whose views are not 
limited by sectional prejudices, or the narrow and cankerous bars of bigotry 
and fanaticism—men who are not imbued with the destructive and un- 
scrupulous doctrine of infinite and democratic progress—many such men 
have pronounced it a blight anda curse. It may be so, though I, who have 
lived all my life where the system is in operation, have never been able 
to see the curse. I acknowledge there are evils connected with it, but 
they are few in number, and not of the character designated by abolition- 
ists : nor are they to be eradicated by abolition or any scheme of emanci- 
pation, but by a modification of the laws which govern the institution. 
W hat these modifications are, | have notime, nor is this the place, to point 
out. I should be glad to do it; but, no doubt, the reader is tired of my 
polemics, and | will cease. 

I have been led into mentioning this subject from the fact, that since | 
have been residing here in the free states, and seen the much vaunted sys- 


tem of “free soilism” in full operation, | have had some opportunity of 


comparing it with our own southern institution. 1 can merely say, that | 


never was more strongly convinced in favor of the beneficial effects of 


slavery. 

There is a large class at the North which has but few or no representa- 
tives in the south—peasants, serfs and paupers ; the first two being supplied 
by our slaves ; the latter we can scarely be said to have at all. 

I found a degree of degradation and servility in the northern menials, 
oppressed and “despised by the wealthy and aristocratic classes, which I 
never have seen exhibited by freemen—for so they are in mockery 
called—searcely by slaves in my own land. 

The first time I arrived at a northern fashionable hotel, and had a well 
dressed white man, hat in hand, step up to brush my coat, and cringing to 
the superiority he conceded to me as a southern gentleman, and accept a 
largess trom my bounty with as much humility as a slave, | could not but 
exclaim, “ Thank God, we have nothing like this in the South.” They have 
no ~ ar helots born to servilage, and with sense of naught else ; but 
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they have degraded the fair Caucasian to be the slaves of circumstance f 
and necessity. 
While | was penning these reflections, or similar ones—for they have 
been excerpted from the Journal of my College Life—I was interrupted 
by the entrance of my friend Bolivar, with a budget of letters and papers 
from Kentucky. One of my letters was from U nele Sebastian Overton, 
, one from Thealan, and one from my valet de chambre, Parker Patipan, 
i who infermed me of more interesting gossip and tattle than either of the 
| others. As I was about breaking the seal, Bol, who was looking over the 
j Haysville Humbug, called out sudde nly, 
i “ Halloo! Ernie, here’s some news which will be, doubtless, of interest 
‘ to you!’ y 
“What is it 2” 
“ Married, on the 20th Dec., by the Rev. Burr Acorn, Miss Bessie 8. 
Raymond, daughter of Robin Raymond, Esq., to Mr. William Aukley, 
all of this place.” 
It was a hurricane that swept through my heart. 
! I was dumbstruck with the suddenness of the shock. <A battle, which 
; these words, like a signal trumpet, commenced, now raged in my bosom, 
The little cherished flowers, —— and beautiful, which had long blos- 
i somed there, were galloped over by these hostile words, and crushed and 
i tr umpled under the iron heel of fate. 
The air palaces I had built were swept away, and a flood tide of bitter- 
ness poured in and deluged all. 
The storm passed away, the battle ceased, the bitter fountain ceased 
its overflow; but terrible ravages were left behind. The next two years . 
of my college life were dreary in general ; and at times, when a fit of the 
blues came over me, insupportable. But time, which wears all things, at 
length wore out my ‘anguish and despair. 
My love for Bessie Raymond had lasted years, until it seemed to have 
grown to be a part of my very being, and its reign had extended over the 
purest and most innocent days of my life. Although some ill resulted 
from this first foolish fancy ‘of mine—in that it was cente oa on an un- 
worthy object ; yet, in re gard to it, there is much that I look back to with 
ple asure, and that is chie fly the glorious fairy castle-building which it gave 
rise to, and the golden dream- hue ‘s it cast around the ds ays of my youth, 
Bessie Raymond! Little knew you of the purity and poetry of the 
love | loved you withal. In my sober moments, I never believed that we 
could be united—more, I never desired it ; for while I loved, I knew that 
we would never be happy, and that you were not ‘all my fancy painted 
you.’ But | forgive you the thoughtless cruelty with whic ‘h youe neour: ged ‘ 
my young heart to waste its affections on a false, delusive shadow—for it 
has not been without its beneficial results. . 
The third year of college life found me quite healed of my wounds. 
And thus en led my first dream of love. 


END OF PART II. 
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THE SOURCES AND PERFECTION OF THE AMERICAN LAW. 


To inquire into the origin of law, would be synonymous with an in- 
quiry into the origin of government; ‘the one not being able to exist with- 
out the other. And ; in regard to the latter, the learned have entertained 
different views. Locke and his followers considered it as hav ing had its ori- 
gin in compact; while Aristotle regarded it as a natural result. And the 
last is probable, when we reflect that the parental is natural, existing with- 
out compact, and that the patriarchal, which is the oldest form of govern- 
ment, results immediately from this, the one being but an extension of the 
principles of the other; though in the latter supposition the laws are arbi- 
trary, while in the former they are not, as they are eee from consent. 

Laws, like governments, “have alw ays been more or less varying, 
since they depend on the character of a people for their 5 clean : and 
the e xpe rience of the past is alike beneficial in establishing the one as the 
other ; government implying those rules which lie at the basis of the social 
union ‘aside from the municipal, and also mi any moral and religious regu- 
lations. In glancing at their progress, their various divisions should 
first be considered, and then at what time, and in what country, they have 
arrived nearest to perfe ction. And it will be seen, that while a particu- 
lar division’is rarely ever found flourishing alone, they are as rarely all 
combined in equal degrees of excellence. This is more especially true 
in the earlier stages of its history, when, there being little experienc ein the 

vast, it was dependent for its ‘advanc ement on ingenious experiment. 
With regard to the grand principle s of government, to discuss up their pro- 
gress would be to inquire which form is best adapted to man, which would 
be placing it on a variable basis, since the condition of the one is so 
changeable, that whatever shall be ‘alwi ays ap propri: ate to it must vary also, 
And the inquiry would result legitimately in an inquiry into the progress 
of the human race, instead of their institutions. For, unless we could 
show that a republic was never adapted to the Carthaginians, the present 
is not in advance of their times only so far as ours is the better republic. 
ut there seems to be an appointe od period when each particular art and 
science arrives at the highest state to which it is susceptible of being car- 
ried. Few nations have shown themselves superior to the Romans in 
jurisprudence ; none to the Greeks in philosophy, architecture, painting, 
and poe try ; none to the Egyptians in the mechanic arts; and if the mod- 
erns have attained to more general excellence, the -y have examples in al- 
most every instance from which to draw their imitations. And in the 
science of government and laws, they have attained to higher excellence 
than in the other departments ; for, in architecture, we do not even aim at 
originality ; and, at best, we but feebly vie with the ancients in sculpture ; 
while of poetry, there being so versatile a field, the palm of transcendence 
can be claimed by no time or people. 

In considering the various divisions of law, the constitutional has already 
been spoken of as the principles and rules of the ¢ onstitution, which are 
fixed and stable, of what form soever the government may ty while the 
political are those which pertain to the policies to be pursued in the inter- 
course among domestic or foreign states, in their commercial relations and 
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home improvements. Those denominated civil, are the rules that are em- 
ployed in the regulations of tow nships and cities, in governing the princi- 
ples of descent through all the intricacies pertaining to real property, and 
in defining and guarding the rights of individuals; and of the national, 
which are those by which nations are governed in their transactions with 
each other, they are applied to as great a variety of subjects as the mul- 

tiplicity of interests demand. Of these divisions, the first is earliest 
in being perfected, because of necessity they are employ ed in all so- 
cieties, and lay at their foundation, being next to mechanics, and the art 
of preparing food ; and the next to spring up are the civil, for when once 
societies are formed, the need of laws are felt to guide its members in their 
transactions with each other, though from the time of forming the society, 
attention must be paid to the course adopted by the state in its political 
affairs, and those that pertain to religion may be either incorporated in the 
constitution, or remain as a separate branch. But the national is of slower 
growth, and not even yet arrived to maturity. In reflections on our own 
law, after the thoughts that apply equally to all laws, next follows a sketch 
of the civil, it being one of the chief sources of our own; and the value 
of this, in the language of our American commentator, is not to be found 
in questions which relate to the connection between the government and 
the people, or in provisions for personal security in orimina] eases. In 
everything else which concerns civil and political liberty, it cannot be 
compared with the free spirit of the English and American common law. 

But upon questions relating to private rights and personal contracts, and 
the duties which flow from them, there is no system of law in which prin- 
ciples are investigated with more good sense, or declared and enforced with 
more accurate and impartial justice. To this we turn in our inquiries into 
the rights of absolute and usufructuary property, and the various ways by 
which | property may be acquired, enlarged, transferred, and lost. And 

trusts are here settled and pursued through all their numerous modifica- 
tions and complicated details, in the most rational and equitable manner, 
So the rights and duties flowing from personal contracts, express and 
implied, and under the infinite variety of shapes which they assume in the 
business and commerce of life, are here defined and illustrated with a clear- 
ness and brevity without example. But this provision for ao. secu- 
rity, which was wanting among the Romans, was reserved for the Eng- 
lish in their law of habeas corpus and trial by jury. And here, also, the 
laws of evidence were brought to their present state. Rome and Britain 
are the two great sources of jurisprudence. That part of the Roman juris- 
prudence which has been denominated the ancient, embraced the period 
from the foundation of the city by Romulus, to the establishment of the 
twelve tables. And though the accounts concerning its progress under its 
kings are illy preserved, it was during their time, or as early as their ex- 
pulsion, that the found: ations of the best F institutions were laid. Twenty years 
from the expulsion of the Tarquins, they began to feel the need of written 
law, and, accordingly, by joint consent of the senate and tribunes, a com- 
mission of three persons was instituted to form a system of law, the result 
of which commission was the celebrated tables which formed a distin- 


guished era in the Roman law, and constituted the commencement of 


what has been called the middle period of the Roman jurisprudence. 
And these tables, in the language of the same learned commentator, con- 
tain a great deal of wisdom and good sense, intermixed with folly, 
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injustice, and cruelty. But Cicero, in his De Republica, insists that 
the ten first tables were composed with the greatest equity and 
prudence, but declares that the two last, added by the decemvirs, 
were iniquitous laws, and that the law prohibiting marriages _be- 
tween plebeians and senatorial families was a most infamous one. 

But the obligation of the twelve tables was gradualiy diminished or de- 
stroyed by the multitude of new regulations, such as the plebercite, enacted 
by the ple »beians ; the leges, passed at the instance of a consular or sena- 
torial magistrate by the aggregate body of the people, patricians and 
plebeians ; the senatus consulta, by the ‘authority alone of the senate; 
the edicta pretorum, or judicial decisions of the preetors, and the opinions 
of lawyers, called the responsa or interpretationes prudentum, composed 
another and very efficient source of the ancient Roman jurisprudence. 
These responsa prudentum resulted at first from discussions undertaken 
gratuitously by persons of the highest rank ; but, afterwards, the work of 
disc ussing “these questions grew into a public profession, and law became 
a regular science, taught openly, in private houses as in schools. Then 
the philosophy, oul policy Y, and wisdom of Greece were colle eted together, 
says Gravina, by the Roman civilians, and all that was useful introduced 
into the Roman law; and if it were really true that the twelve tables 
were not drawn by the rough agents who “compiled them directly from 
Grecian fountains, ‘for Livy and Diony sius of Halicarnassus say, that the 
onpee ition was sent to Athens to learn the laws and institutions of G reece, 
we are assured that the omission was abundantly supplied in after ages ; 
and the institutions of Greece were studied by more enlightened states- 
men, and contributed to adorn and perfect the Roman law. 

But, up to this time, the laws were in an undigested state ; and the de- 
sign of reducing the civil law into a convenient digest was first conceived 
by Cicero, Pompey , and Julius Cesar, though no systematic authorita- 
tive treatise appeared during the republic. The first authoritative digest 
which appeared, was the P erpetual Edict, in the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, then appeared the Gregorian (¢ ‘ode, and the Code Hermogenia. 
and also, the Theodorian Code. Then appeare 11 the maste rly and volu- 
minous works, compiled by the order of Justinian,—works which collected 
into a focus the lights scattered over centuries, from whose concentrated 
rays England and the world have long drawn light, and whence the 
accomp lished American jurist, this day, is proud to be instructed in the 
nice distinctions of private rights. And when we reflect what master 
minds gave turn to the laws of Rome ; what learning they had recourse to 
in the past; how many centuries were required to give birth to those 
works so masterly ; and when we think of the almost endless varie ty or 
subjects to which law is applicable, and of the perfection required in the 
principles pertinent to each;—those works, themselves however admi- 
rable soever, appear but beginnings of the completeness and perfection 
which is to be wrought out in this most delightful science, while we are 
filled with astonishment at the accumulated genius and Jabor required in 
the accomplishment of the magnificent and perfect design. 

Having thus glanced at the Roman, we next come to the English law. 
and this we find divided into two classes ;: The lex scripta, or the written, 
and the lex non scripta, or the unwritten, oad the first obtained their force 
by immemorial usage, and the second by statute ; and of these statute 
laws, those made before the time of King Richard the First became to be 
considered among the unwritten laws ; and, doubtless, many that are rank- 
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ed among the first class, had their origin in statutes or constitutions ; and 
as regards the origin of the common law, Sir M. Hale thinks that it had its 
origin in the Island of Britain, though for particular concurrent reasons, the 
laws of Normandy were, in many instances, so similar, that many have 
supposed that they had their origin in the latte ‘r country, and were intro- 
duced from thence by William the Conquerer. And the spirit of those 
northern nations seems particularly to have favored the liberty of the 


‘subject. Whatever may have been the origin of trial by jury in its 


present state, it may be said to have originated in England. Roman 


Judicature was exercised on ordinary occasions for near three centuries by 


the patricians exclusively ; but the Greek tribunals agreed more nearly 
with our notion of juries than the Roman. The former generally admit- 
ted of the citizens at large, and we have no knowledge of the writ of 
habeas corpus, which the citizens esteem invaluable, before it made its 
appearance among the English laws. The English were possessed of 
minds peculiarly fitted to make practical their sentiments of liberty ; and 
their whole history in their contests between their kings and the cardinals, 
and also between rulers and subjects, exhibits their zeal for this. But it 
was a long time before they obt: lined to that system, in some respects so 
admirable, and perhaps in ‘all, when we take into consideration their go- 
vernment, for it would not be politic or wise for a monarchy to adopt 
the same principles of legislation as a republic, as laws must be adapted 
to the form of government they are to uphold, And from the origin of 
their laws to the present time, there are intermediate laws, whose injustice 
shows how difficult it is to erect an admirable system of jurisprudence, 
And England’s prosperity began by the breaking up of the old and time- 
honored empire; and w hile its inhabitants flocked there, Picts and Danes, 
and various other tribes, resorted thither also. And while trial by jury, 
which Sir William Blackstone claims to be of Saxon origin, was practised 
previous to William the Conqueror, yet, trials among people at that 
time, strongly tinctured with superstition, were permitte id to be by ordeal. 
But at the time of the last mentioned king, trial by combat, as a lz ast resort 
to determine facts, took the place of trial by jury, and it was under this 
same king that feudal tenure was introduced, it being a genuine conse- 
quence of the fact, that all the lands in England were derived from, and 
holden mediately or immediately of the crown; and, says the same author 
last referred to, the nation at this period seems to have groaned under as 
absolute a slavery as was in the power of a warlike, an ambitious, and a po- 
litic prince to create. But at the time of King John were enacted the two 
famous charters of English liberties, Magna Charta and Charta de 
Foresta ; and at this time the King’s Court of Common Pleas was fixed 
at Westminster, that the suitors might no longer be harassed with follow- 
ing the King’s person.in all his progresses. And it may be well to re- 
mark here, that the Charta de Foresta redressed many grievances and 
encroachments of the crown in the execution of forest laws, while the 
Magna Charta confirmed many liberties of the church, and redressed, 
among other things, many grievances incident to feudal tenures, and 
protected every individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, 
his liberty, and his property, unless declared to be forfeited by the judg- 
ment of his peers or the law of the land. And the third period of the 
history of English laws commences with the reign of Edward the First. 
Under him it was allowed that the land be charged to pay debts contracted 
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in trade, contrary to feudal principles. He also established a new limi- 
tation of property by the creation of estates tail; he prevented the en- 
croachments of the Pope and clergy, by limiting and establishing the 
bounds of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; he defined the limits of the courts, 
abolished arbitrary taxes, gave up the royal prerogative of sending man- 
dates to interfere in private causes—established a repository for the publie 
records of the kingdom; and in his reign the forms of writs and the 
pleadings consequent upon them were perfected ; and it was probably in his 
reign that the Commons were separated in their sessions from the Lords ; 
one of the first productions of which new-modeled assembly was the sta- 
tute for defining and ascertaining treason. Under him the manufactures 
were encouraged by prohibiting the exportation of English wool, and the 
importation or wear of foreign cloth or furs. And this king, who so per- 
fected the English law, that Sir Matthew Hale affirms that more was done 
in the first thirteen years of his reign to settle and establish the distribu- 
tive justice of the kingdom, than in all the ages since that time put to- 
gether, hath justly been styled the English Justinian. 

The fourth period in the progress of the English law was in the reign 

f Henry the Eighth. In his time the devise of real estate by will 
was allowed, which before was, in general, forbidden ; and the statute was 
passed, which had for its object to destroy the intricate niceties of uses, 
though the common law failed to carry out the design which was corrected 
by the courts of equity assuming the jurisdiction. And at this time the 
ancient assurance in conveyancing by feoffment and livery fell into disuse, 
and in this reign estates tail were reduced to little more than conditional 
fees ; and various other changes were made which facilitated the commer- 
cial charac ‘ter which the nation was then assuming. And in the reign of 
Charles the Second was passed the habeas corpus act. Magna Charta 
only in general terms declared that no man shall be imprisoned contrary 
to law; but this act points ag out effectual means as well to release 
himself, though committed even by the king in council, as to punish all 
those who shall thus unconstitutionally misuse him ;— Saad also, in the 
reign of this. last prince, was passed the statute of frauds and perjuries, 
a great and nece ssary security to privé ate prope rty 5 together with m: iny 
other wholesome acts for the benefit of navigation and the improvement 
of foreign commerce; so that the constitution of England had at this 
time arrived at its full vigor. And since the revolution in 1688, the bill 
of rights has been ps 1ssed—trials by jury have been regulated—effectual] 
methods have been devised for the speedy recovery of re uts—paper ¢ redit 
has been, introduced and established—and the foundation of the great prin- 
ciples of marine jurisprudence have been laid ; and the same principles of 
redress have been adopted by the courts of common law as have pre- 
vailed in the courts of equity, by extending the remedial influence of the 
equitable writ of trespass on the case to almost every instance of injustice 
not remedied by any other process, 

In this view of the progress of the English law up to the time of Sir 
William Blackstone, we have endeavored more particularly to mention 
those laws which pertain to property and to the freedom of the subject, 
than those rules which pertain to the establishing of particular tribunals— 
for any other method would have involved greater length than would have 
been allowed—and, besides, anything else should be properly looked 
for ina history of the English law, where the contentions of the ecclesias- 
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tical and civil orders—the establishing and breaking down the power of 
the Pope—the contentions of king and parliament—the abuse and curtail- 
ing of prerogative—the establishing and the breaking up of the court of 
high commission and the star chamber—the ratifying and nullifying of 
laws by successive reigns and parliaments—the perversion, the abuse, the 
right use and progress of the constitution—in short, where is traced the 
progress of this nation from a few scanty inhabitants, through the mazes 
of superstition, priesteraft and bigotry, onward to where a light, a glory 
envelopes it; and a people once mute to the world through their orators, 
philosophers, and poets, publish its renown—and that island, which was 
but an insignificant portion of the globe, is mistress of the seas—and those 
that once looked to Greece and Rome for laws, now give model laws to the 
world ; and besides this, its national and maritime laws would be included ; 
upon which subject, and the matters of interest pertaining to it, many 
volumes have, without exhausting it, been heretofore written. 

And next follow our own laws, intimately connected with those of the 
mother country. International law is confined to no particular portion of 
country, but being the practice of the most enlightened nations, it is mate- 
rially the same among them; and of the me reantile , these have, likewise, 
much of similarity ; and, also, the maritime, though a portion of these are 
not of necessity the same among the nations that trade with each other. 
Sut with us, the laws which pertain to the rights of individuals, had been 
clearly defined in the mother country, and being adopte «d by us render our ju- 
diciary as essentially English. And the grand principles of our constitutional] 
law is not so widely different from theirs. ‘Theirs is a mixed government, 
aiming at durability ; ours is no less mixed, but aims and tends directly 
to the hap piness of ‘the people. But the law of property has become a 
grave question, which enters into the considerations of government, espe- 
cially the laws of descent. With the Greeks, says Sir Matthew Hale, the 
males were preferred to the females, while among the Hebrews, the eldest 
son inherited a double portion, while the daughter did not inherit at all. 
Sut with the Romans, the law in this respect was different at different 
times ; though under Justinian it was like our own, which gives to all, 
male and fe male. alike, without regard to age ; and in this respect lies the 
great difference between our own and the English laws, though theirs, per- 
haps, are better adapted to their policy of government than ours would be, 
while theirs would be illy adapted to ours. If the few are to be kept 
powerful, the land should not be cut up into small portions, but should 
descend in such a manner as to enrich the few to the exclusion of the 
many. ‘This policy is best ac lapted to a monarchy, but our own is best 
adapted to a re public whose virtue is equality. The rights and liberties 
of the individual were first clearly defined and prov ided for by the En- 
glish laws, and with us have been carried to a degree of perfection which 
the Greek or Roman never experienced ; freedom of speech, liberty of 
conscience, without restraint, is here recognized. Men are here free to 
every act except a wrong, the allowing of which would destroy all free- 
dom. Those laws pertaining to the rights of individuals,’ which first 
attract our attention among the Romans, and are admirable among our 
Saxon ancestors, have here assumed that spirit of perfection which it 
should be our aim to have in constant memory, that they be cherished 
and practised. 

,. And it was previously remarked, that the national law was last per- 
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fected. Accordingly, among even the Greeks, we find this in a backward 
state; so much so, that, even in the most enlightened ages of the Grecian 
republics, piracy was Tegarde d as an honorable employment ; though 
the Amphictyonic council had for its object the institution of a law of 
nations among the Greeks. And the sound judgment and profound re flec- 
tions of Aristotle naturally raised his sense of right above the maxims and 
pre actices of his age. But this is but an instance of which many are found 
in all ages, of minds infinitely in advance, if not of the minds, at least of 
the practices of their age. I make this remark, because the thoughts of 
great men are not so much in advance of the sentiments of other men as 
of their practice. But the Romans exhibited stronger proofs than the 
Greeks of the influence of regular laws, and there was a marked difference 
between the two nations in their intercourse with foreign powers ; and at 
the zenith of the Roman power, the enlarged and philosophical mind of 
Cicero was struck with disgust at the excesses in which his countrymen 
indulged their military spirit. And in the latter ages of the Roman em- 
pire, when their municipal law became highly cultivated, the law of 
nations was recognized as part of the natural reason of mankind. But the 
Roman jurisprudence, in its most cultivated state, from the want of the 
Christian system of morals, retained, in regard to the precepts of national 
duty, strong traces of ancient rudeness. Then the irruption of northern 
tribes of Scythia and Germany overturned all that was gained by the 
Roman law. But from this night the nations by degrees emerged by the 
help of those regulations, many of which, at the present time, are con- 
sidered as blemishes s; one instance of which is the feudal system. And 
at this time, too, the principles of Christianity began to be applied in the 
conduct of nations towards each other, and the influence of chivalry was 
beneficial upon the laws of men; and also the introduction of the study of 
the civil law, and treaties, conventions and commercial associations, had 
their beneficial influence on the national law. 

These various causes had restored it to some degree of science, when 
Grotius, induced by the suggestions of Lord Bacon, made an effort to 
reduce the law of nations to the certainty and precision of a regular 
science. “He arose like a splendid luminary, dispelling darkness and 
confusion, and imparting light and security to the intercourse of nations.” 
He resorted to the works of philosophers, historians, orators, poets, civi- 
lians and divines, for the materials out of which the science of public 
morality should be formed ; and the support that he gave to those truths 
by the concurrent testimony of all nations and ages, has contributed to 
that reverence for the principles of international justice, which has since 
distinguished the most enlightened nations of E surope. Then followed Puf- 
fendorf, Mariens, B ynkershoeck and Vattel. But we now appeal to more 
accurate—more authentic more precise and more commanding evidence 
of the rules of public law, by a reference to the decisions of those tribunals 
to which, in every country, the administration of that branch of juris- 
prudence is specially entrusted. But these are still aids where those more 
authoritative are silent. 

And as enlightened sentiment is the source of all progress, it is espe- 
cially so in the department of law. <A belief in witchcraft gave rise to 
barbarous laws concerning it; and the bigotry of the times of Henry the 
Eighth was the cause of the most enormous persecutions ; and the opinions 
of men may become so perverse, as to disregard all law, to rise above 
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every restraint, to pass every landmark. Hence the sentiments of the 
times in which a law origins ited, should be taken into account in determin- 
ing its adaptation to the case presented. The civil law punished sorcery 
with death, and by one of the statutes of the last mentioned king, all 
witchcraft and sorcery was felony, without benefit of clergy. But in the 
time of George the Second, prosecution was forbid against any person for 
conjuration, witchcraft, sorcery or enchantment ; and the law further keeps 
pace with opinion, by declaring that person guilty of a misdemeanor, who 
pretended to use witchcraft, tell fortunes, or discover stolen goods by skill 
in the occult sciences. Indeed, all law originates in opinion, and they are 
to purify it, and restore it to that pe rfection which Nature has e very where 
evinced. Among the statutes of Henry the Sixth is found this ‘idea in 
Norman-French : ‘‘Scripture is the common Jaw upon which all manner 
of laws are founded.’ 

And since the introduction of Christianity, and in consequence of the 
light and learning that it has thrown upon all subjects, there have arisen 
two schools, the one advocating a rigid adherence to precedents, while the 
other maintains that the judge should exercise his discretion. The two 
questions resolve themselves to this: when the reasons in which a law is 
founded, and the causes from which it originated, are the same, and the 
things contemplated parallel with - preceding, shall the judge invaria- 
bly be governed by the precedent, or in anywise exercise his own notions 
of justice? For when the reason no iene holds, or the cause no longer 
exists, no one reasons that the precedent is to govern. But, again, may 
not the former decision be against justice and the common sense of man- 
kind, and therefore not to be adhered to; and if the judge has no power to 
pronounce against it, where is the power superior to the wrong? In the 
words of that accomplished statesman and lawyer, Sir James Fox, in 
matters of law, as indeed in all other matters, great authorities were argu- 
ments ; but authorities, great as they might be, must sometime or other 
clash with reason ; and if the authorities were clear one way and reason an- 
other, it would produce ~_ greatest of all mischiefs, for reason must 
triumph. But the case can hardly be so manifestly wrong, though, if it 
should be, it might be re cted as a precedent ; for if the common sense of 
mankind is against it, it can hardly mislead one to perform a wrong act 
without his being conscious of the wrong, and in such a case deserves pun- 
ishment notwithstanding the precedent. ‘This is said of the criminal law. 
And this, too, contemplates its earliest stages, before precedents are of 
sufficiently long standing to be entitled to that authority which is claimed 
for them. Buta long and established course of prece dents on a particu- 
lar point of law, are entitled to the reverence of the bench and the bar, un 
less where the reason or the application of the thing is changed. But 
again, in matters of trade and policy, there occur many instances, 
where moral right does not enter into the question, but mere matters of 
convenience ; and in these cases precedents should be adhered to with the 
strictest rigor, otherwise the unsettled and fluctuating state of the law 
would result in much prejudice tocommerce. And not making a distine- 
tion in the two classes of cases, has given rise to the warm discussions 
upon it. And, again, in the other instance, a question may arise whether 
the discretion does not amount to a prec edent, which should be avoided, if 
there be any other means of remedying the evil, and this can be re smedied 
by applying to the legislature ; it bei ing especially desirable, in free insti- 
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tutions, that there be no uncertainty in the law. And itis remarked by Sir 
William Jones, with that elegance of expression which characterises his writ- 
ings, “ That the maxim in law, that nothing that is not reason is in theory 
excellent, but in practice dangerous, as many rules true in the abstract 
are false in the concrete ; for, since the reason of Titius may, and frequent- 
ly does, differ from the reason of Septimus, no man who is not a lawyer 
would ever know how to act, and no man who is a lawyer would, in many 
instances, know what to advise, unless courts were bound by authority, as 
firmly as the pagan deities were supposed to be bound by the decrees of 
fate.” And, again, it is said by Lord Coke, that sooner than the states be 
allowed to suffer an inconvenience, it must be borne by the individual; 
and besides, these cases cited must not be confounded with the instances 
where there are no authorities to the point, for if the case miscarry be- 
cause no instance of the kind before had occurred, it would retard the pro- 
gress ofall law. And when we consider the progress of institutions since 
the propagation of Christianity, it is not so much a matter of surprise why 
society did not advance more in these things, as that the state was 
governed so well previous to its introduction. But the energy of the peo- 
ple was employed in war ; and among those more advanced in the science 
of government, as the Hebrews, the Chinese, the Greeks and the Romans : 
The Hebrews had a Divine lawgiver, Moses, and the Chinese had some 
admirable plans of polity, such as requiring all that aspired to a plac e in 
state to be familiar with the writings of that great luminary of ancient phi- 
losophy, Confucius, and to go through with an authoritative and rigid exami- 
nation of the same ; while ‘the Greeks and Romans supplied the want of 
Christian morals, in a measure, by the watch over the dawning disposition 
towards vice, which was kept by the censors. And among ‘the Romans 
there seems to have dwelt a wonderful light of reason, as display ed not 
only in their jurisprudence, their policy, and their institutions, but also by 
their philosophers, one of whom, Cicero, in his De Officiis, lays down the 
most admirable rules for guides in matters of right and duty ; and his de- 


5 
cision regarding the merchants bearing grain to one of the tributary 


islands, is still beyond the prac tice of “Christian nations, while they ac- 
knowledge its justice. But since the introduction of so perfect and philo- 
sophic a code of morals as is exhibited in the Christian religion, and the 
consequent diffusion of enlightened sentiment, and the knowledge of 
justice, the heart has received new culture, former errors have been eradi- 
cated, and the perfection of institutions and laws, the genuine result of 
these, is no longer a mere matter for the enthusiast to declaim upon, but 
the most enlightened reason, and the most comprehensive forecast, alike 
look for and require it. No other age has manifested such a tendene "y to- 
wards this state of things as the present. This, or the next succee ding, is 
to introduce that great ‘politic al economy, the moral of the Bible. The 
maxim that governments are for the good of the governed has already 
ceased to be a mere abstraction, and men labor to bring about the happi- 
ness of the many, the good ofall. Christianity, by w hose aid jurisprudence 

has arisen to its present stature of beauty, and governments been purged of 
their crafts and policies, of knaves and de magogues, and politics been en- 
larged by more comprehensive measures, shall baptize them with her mys- 
tie waters, and incorporate them into a common sisterhood with the ma- 
jesty of her truth. It shall be the origin whence they receive their invi- 
* gorating power, the planet whence they in their lesser orbs draw light. 
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MACHINE POETRY: 


OR, LINES BY THE YARD-MEASURE. 


Tuis, reader, is our title of along string of verses which have appeared 
in the July number of an old friend, the “ American Wuie Review. 
The author’s somewhat more pretending title is, “Sm Ame ot De Vere; 
A Fraement. By , author of Prometheus and Agamemnon, &c., 
&ec., &.” 

From among the crowd of beauties and merits which, as we read the 
verses appended to the foregoing title, rush forward, each claiming pre- 
cedence of notice, it is difficult which to select. So, to save ourselves 
all this trouble, and to prevent any of them escaping due notice, we shall 
quote very freely from the “ Fragment,” commencing with the opening 
lines, which combine many excellencies, They are the beginning of an 
address by some my sterious voice to the hero, All italics belong to us: 





“¢Tf thou wouldst win her—mark me well— 
Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel, 
For the slightest glance of her azurn eye, 
Thou must be willing to live or die.’” 


Did ever poem open with verses flowing with such rhythmical smooth- 
ness and harmonious melody? And note, reader, the admirable construc- 
tion—* Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel !” (Apollo! what a combination of 
words for a verse!) being, as our old school teacher would say—and oh, 
how we wish we had him here now, to do the mechanical and verbal criti- 
cism for us, his pedagogical spirit would so revel in it !—being, we re- 
peat, put by apposition, with “her” in the first line. But the last line 
is the crowning glory of the quartet : 


“ Thou must be willing to do or die.” 


Was ever so original and grand conception embodied in so high-wrought, 
poetical language ! ! “For the lightest smile,’—to quote in sequence— 


‘For the lightest smile of her radiant lip, 
Or a kiss of hev finger’s rosy tip, 
Thou must be willing to cast away 
All that thou holdest dear to- day— 
Kindred and country, and friendship true, 
All that is old for one that is new.” 


Rum-de-de-dum, te, rum-de-de-dee ! as the refrain of some old song goes, 
of which this last line is a very exact echo. “ Radiant lip ;” we have 
heard often enough of radiant eyes, radiant looks, &c., but this “ radiant 
lip” is a poser, passing our poor comprehension altogether. We wonder 
much what color it can be of, that it is radiant—jetty, glossy black, would, 
we opine, approach nearest to it. But then our heroine is no African 
demoiselle, nor even a “ Paynim,” of any race, but a fair English lady, 
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as we are subsequently told. Tasso, poor prosing fellow, never thought 
of such a feature for his fascinating enchantress, Armida: 


‘¢ Thou must make her name a sovereign spell 
For all who own Amelot’s Isabel ; 


That they who ne’er saw her, shall strike for her fame, 
And then render mercy in Isabel’s name.’ 


Rhythmical smoothness again! particularly in the second verse. But 
that is not what we are after. We have been hard chasing, for a good 
ten minutes of a sultry July day, after the ghost of an idea or meaning, 
which, after intent examination, we fancied we saw flitting about that 
line. Had there been the slightest intimation given that it was Isabel’s 
sway, or power, or be¢ auty, that “all owned,” and not her ladyship’s self, 
we could comprehend it,—and this was the phantom we gave chase to; 
but after hunting it down, it proved to be not even the shadow of a ghost. 
Poetic license, that most convenient hobby-horse on which to scale so many 
of the P arnassian break-neck obstructions and chasms, cannot avail here. 
Neither can “ own” be supposed to be here used in the sense of possess ; 
for though, as we see by looking further on, the heroine is made to be a 
desperate coquette, yet she does not appear to be common property. So 
we give it up, exhausted and in sheer despair, unless the “ radiant lip” is 
really black, and the fair owner a “ fugitive.” 

The next paragraph prescribeth what the knight must brave ly do, and 
what he must bravely refrain from doing—acting the part of ‘the bold, 
daring warrior, and of the mild, modest Joseph, at the same time: 





‘¢Tf thou wouldst win her—mark me well— 

Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel, 

Thou must be first in the battle’s brunt 

W hen the bravest shrink from its iron front ; 
* * * * 

The foremost ever in ladies’ grace, 

Yet cold as snow to the fairest face. 

Men must fear thee, and women love, 

But thou must be true as the widowed dove.” 


Were ever so hard and unnatural terms exacted of a preux chevalier ? 

The following passage, which commences the next paragraph, is admi- 
rable for its grammatical construction, and for a sort of dinner-bell jingle, 
which is perfectly delightful. It, too, contains one verse—the last—the 
sense of which is about “as clear as mud ;” though, in this instance, we do 
discover the ghost of a meaning. But what school urchin ever escaped a 
sound flogging for putting words together so bunglingly as is done in that 


line? Here is the passage : 


‘‘ If thou wouldst win her—mark me well— 
Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel, 


(Here you have those smooth rhythmical verses again, reader; and they 
occur no less than six times in the course of the poem)— 

‘* Thou must be hers, and hers alone, 

In every thought thy soul doth own : 

Not an eye for the brightest, an ear for the sweetest, 

Courteous but cold unto all thou meetest ; 

Not a hope in thy heart but still to be near her, 

All to worship, yet something to fear her.” 





= 
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That is, “ thou must be hers,” but thow must not be “ an eye for the bright- 
est,” &c. So it reads, and though the sense is disc ernible, it cannot be 
made to read in any other way. But this we might possibly be disposed, 
as we are in a remarkab ly good mood, to pass over, as a poetic license, 
were it not that the ne xt line reverts to the regular construe tion with the 
substantive verb to be; “ Thou must be courteous, but cold,” &c. Such 
botching would be unpardonable i in our luckless school-boy. 

“Not a hope,” &e. We presume wish, is here intended ; and here the 
construction changes back again to the verb have, unless « thou must be” is 
changed to “there must be,” when lo! pat comes that last and exquisite 
line, with the construction changed still again back to “ thou must be”— 


“ All to worship, yet something to fear her.” 


And if this last verse does not merit the medal (a leathern one) for clear- 
ness of meaning, and especially for elegance of idiomatic construction, 
then we give it up. 

[ll guerdoned indeed would be the knight of De Vere by the meed which 
is next promised him, were he to suffer half so much exhaustion in the 
performance of what is appointed for him to do in order to gain it, as does 
the reader in the perusal of the details of these exploits. 

“ And then, when thy fame is on every tongue, 
Broad as thy banner in battle flung, 


(Queere, how wide is that fame which is ss broad as a banner? and what 
kind of military evolution is this of flinging the banner in battle f) 

‘Then, when thy lance shall have given her glory, 

And made her the theme of each minstrel’s story ; 

When Europe, and Afric, and Araby 

Shall own her the brightest and best to be,— 

Then, when thy trust is in her alone, 

Then, when thy life, thy soul] is her own, 

Then must thou hold thee guerdoned well 

By one cold smile from Isabel.’’ 

This expression of the knight’s lance “giving her glory,” reminds us of 
the phrase which the boys in our school- lays, as we remember, used to 
have: when one had a spite against another, he would threaten to * give 
him Jessie.” But we presume the idea intended to be conveyed in the 
present instance is of a different kind from that implied in the p se Ly-ground 
phrase. Also, we particularly admire the propriety and elegance of 
= Araby ” and “ best to be,” coupled as rhy mes, 

But our knight, poor fellow! after all the deeds of prowess to be per- 
formed by him for the cold boon of “one cold smile,” is promised the 
privilege of coming in, even for that, only as “ one of the crowd :” 

‘¢ Like sunbeams on flowers her smiles shall fall, 
Lovely and loving, on one and all.” 

And then, reader, just look at him enjoying the boon when the proper 
time has come. Is not his attitude, and the whole scene, worthy of being 
embodied by a Raphael, or a Hogarth ?—for instance :— 

‘¢ And thou shalt win no higher prize 
Than leave to look in her lustrous eyes.” 


’r, if she concedes to him any warmer favors, or, perchance, promises 
him all, it is only to tantalize him after; as is discoursed in the lines that 
next follow :— 
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‘‘ Or if she shall give thee her love to-day, 
To-morrow’s frost shall freeze it away. 
And if thou lay thee down to-night, 
Blest with her promise of near delight, 
To-morrow shall find her as cold and as far 
As the wintry sheen of the farthest star.” 

These are the first lines we have thus far met with, containing any life, 
or warmth, or real meaning. But, surely, our knight must be a very 
platonic hero, even for the days of chivalry, if he be willing to incur the 
imminent risk of bre aking his neck or being run through the body, for the 
privilege of looking in a pair of big, cold eyes; and then can feel himself 
supremely “ blest” when he lays him down at ‘night to rest from his ar- 
duous efforts, with a mere “ promise of near delight.” But being a very 
modest bac helor, we instinctively shrink from a close examination into 
the merits and full purport of ‘this particular passage. Though, in one 
word, we suppose that, for consistency’s sake if nothing else, it is to be 
inferred the lady does not keep her promise, inasmuch as the hero has 
already been most positively assured that he should obtain no farther 
favors “ than leave’to look in her lustrous e yes.” 

The last couplet above possesses poetic merit, the first instance of it we 
have yet met with. But even here, the beauty is more than half spoiled by 
two incongruous ideas being pointed to the same simile: “Cold as the 
wintry sheen of the farthest star,” is not an unpoetic idea, or inelegant 
expression ; but when it is added, that she will be as far off as the sheen 
of the farthest star, the incongruity strikes at once. The light emanating 
from the farthest star, no less than that from the nearest planet, is, as we 
take it, in contact with the observer's organs of vision. 

The next paragraph starts off as follows,— 

“If thou wouldst win her—mark me well— 
Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel ; 
If thou wilt do all this I have spoken, 
Thus, as I rede thee, thy fate shall be wroken.” 

Oh, ye gods! help our poor, shattered, aching bones; and protect those 
of our author’s muse, whose jolting Pegasus (no winged steed like him of 
olden time, but a mere shamb ling, four-footed, terrene beast,) is now 
floundering along at a fearful gait, maltreating his rider much worse than 
did Sancho Panza’s ass when following the long strides of his master’s 
Rosinante ; and much we fear he will make a clean tumble of it at the 
very commencement of this stage. But no; he is on his legs still; and 
having got bravely over the most rugged part of the road (which must 
itself have been “ wroken” in the time of Moses, or of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, at the latest), he now shuffles on again with a tolerable degree of 
sure-footedness, And now we will withdraw our eyes from him for a 
moment, to take a glance at the spot we have just passed over so hazard- 
ously. 

And here, again, (we pass over the rhymes) the felicitous, construction 
of the couple 'ts—the way they are linked together, challenges our admira- 
tion. The lines paraphr: ak: without changing the construction, read 
precisely thus: “If thou w ouldst win her, provided thou do what I have 
enjoined, thus shall thy fate be wrought out,” &e. Admirable, truly! How 
our luckless school-boy’ s ears sufler again! But let us turn to the adven- 
turous progress of our galloping muse : 








ft 
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‘¢ Thou shalt make her proud herself to see 
In the mirror of thy chivalry ; 
Thou shalt make her to love thy fame as her own” — 


(An assurance, by the way, of somewhat ambiguous meaning, as regards 
the extent of her love for his fame, after the equivocal character that has 
been given her.) 

* To live in the light of thy great renown ; 
In thine absence to blush when thou art but named ; 
To be eloquent if she hear thee blamed ; 
Yet then shall she love thy deeds, not thee, 


For false is her bosom, and false shall be. 
* 7 * * * * * 


Thy friends she shall sever, thy peace undo, 

Yet still shall thy love be loyal and true ; 

All but thine honor shalt lose for her sake. 

Pause, then, nor rashly the strife undertake.” ‘ 

Well might the knight pause; we only wonder he had not been cau- 
tioned to do so, some stages back. The veriest love-cracked bedlamite 
could find nothing attractive, or love-inspiring in such a cold, unlovable 
she-devil, as the heroine is now made to be. But no, our dream-beridden 
hero is not yet allowed time to reflect ; nor we, to take breath. There is 
one stage more, and let us get over it: 

‘‘ If thou wouldst win her—mark me well— 
Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel, 
Grant her, the sweetest child of earth, 
The loveliest creature of mortal birth— 
Grant, if thou will, that she may be won, 
As all things may beneath the sun, 
By talent and toil—by sorrow and sinning— 
Mark me well—Is she worth the winning ?” 

This last line is ve ry suggestive ; suggestive of many things, some of 
which go essentially to the merit of the poem, or “ fragment.” 

And first, we ask the reader if the elaborate description given of the 
heroine, (we say nothing of the hero, for he has been slee ping quie 7 and 
passively all this while ,) brings up before him the image of a living, breath- 
ing, warm-blooded creature of human shape, capable of emotions, and 
endowed with sentiment and passion? To be sure, her qualities and points 
are duly enumerated. She is the “ beautiful Isabel,” six times repeated, 
as if to impress the fact more strongly on the reader’s memory, not on his 
imagination or in his fancy. She also has “ radiant lips.” —(Shades of 
Solomon, Horace, Shelley and Byron, start not!) She has ‘ lustrous 
eyes” too, we are informed, (though we can’t see them before us ;) and 
so has the big doll-lady in the shop- ieitow uP Broadway. We are told, 
also, that she can blush ; but for the life of us, we cannot see how that . 
is possible. A fiendish diablesse, as the description represents her to be, 
endowed with none of those palpable fascinating qualities which, like 
those possessed by the immortal enchantress of Tasso, can allure to their 
possessor’s voluptuous embraces the self-conscious victims of her spells, 
our author’s heroine appears before the reader not even in the lines and 
linearnents of a wrought, much less a “ breathing” statue. She is the 
rough block of marble prepared for the artist’s hands, and “ grotesquely” 
labelled in the appropriate places, thus: “ Hyes, azurn and lustrous,”— 
“* Radiant lips !” “ Rosy-tipped fingers,” and prominently on her forehead 
that-is-to-be, “ Beautiful Isabel ;” and you have her physique complete. 
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As to her morale—heart, she has none, as we are told plainly. She is 
cold, treacherous, mischief. loving, malicious ; all which might be let pass, 
but that she is almost wholly emotionless and entirely and. emphatically 
devoid of sentiment and passion; and hence, devoid of these and of 
life-like palpable outward charms, she is, of course, on every principle of 
human nature, and (to speak ina literary view of the subject) according 
to all just and recognized canons of criticism, wholly incapable of inspir- 
ing any liv ely emotion, or any sentiment or passion in a sane man. Nor 
is the hero placed in a materially different attitude towards her, in this 
respect, from that of the reader. For though, as is subsequently implied, 
the former had before heard of the beautiful Isabel, that was the extent of 
his knowledge ; and he was evidently wholly ignorant of her character 
and moral qualities, else this long account of them that is drummed in his 

2ars, and for his especial benefit, means absolutely nothing. 

Let us see what impression it makes on him, He now starts up from his 

‘magic sleep,” and no wonder. Weare only surprised that he has not done 
so long since, with such rugged rhymes, describing such perilous adven- 
tures, and prescribing such appalling conditions, dinging so long time in his 
ears. Had he not waked soon, the trump of doom had surely never 
aroused him. He starts up ; and now, also, Pegasus, much to the rider’s 
relief, no doubt, and certainly very much to ours—starts off at a toler- 
ably easy hand-gallop : 


‘‘ He started from his magic sleep, 
Beneath a cedarn thicket deep 

In a glade of Lebanon. 
And was it fancy—was it, sooth, 
A form of air, or thing of truth ?” 


Namely, a vision that, “clad in a robe of hazy light,’ appears floating 
“ athwart the setting sun,’ between our hero and the “old sacred hill.” 
Gradually it wanes, till the sunbeams pierce it through, though it remains 
still visible; and 


“He bounded forward—it was gone ; 

And in that haunted glade alone, 

With bristling hair, but dauntless breast, 

The chosen champion of the West 
Stood like a carvéd stone.” 


But still was ringing in his ears (and we are not surprised at that, the 
notes of a hurdy-gurdy, eternally ground, would do the same) that per- 
petus ally recurring couplet. But to conceive it a burden floating on the 
air “softer than sweetest human singing,’ supposes an ardor of im agina- 
tion truly wonderful. We had all along thought quite differently of it, 
as we p lunged with de sperate resolution over the ground. But who shall 
fathom the profundity of some authors’ self-comp lacency d 


‘* Still in his ears those tones were ringing, 
Softer than sweetest human singing ; 

Still he could hear the burden float 

Clear as a seraph’s liquid note : 

‘6 Tf thou would’st win her—mark me well— 
Ravenwood’s beautiful Isabel !’’— 
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If our hero had not gotten gloriously drunk when at “the cedars,” and 
waked up with a full dose of the horrors, seeing things not visible, and 
hearing sounds palpable to no sober sense, surely his imagination—not 
to say his wits—must have been as much distempered as were ever those 
of the Knight of La Mancha. “ Tell me,” said that hero to his squire, on 
a certain occasion in their adventures, as his historian relates, “ seest thou 
not the knight who is coming towards us on & dapple-gray charger, and 
who wears on his head agolden helmet?” “ What I see, »” re plied Sancho, 
“is nothing more than a man on a gray ass like mine, and who has some- 
thing on his head that shines.” “But that is the helmet of Mambrino,’ 
rejoined Don Quixote. * * The fact about the helmet and the knight was 
simply this: In those parts there were two villages, one so small that it 
had neither an apothecary nor barber; and the barber of the other served 
its people in the double capacity of blood-le tting and shaving ; wherefore 
he carried a brass basin with him, and as it happened to rain, and being 
destitute of a hat, he had placed it on his head instead. And these were 
what Don Quixote mistook for a knight and a golden helmet. * * A 
when he saw the poor horseman arrived near him, without saying a word, 
and putting Rosinante at the top of his speed, he dashed at him with lance 
in rest, with the full intention of running him through and through.” * * * 

Our doughty and amorous hero (to return to him) now forms a despe- 
rate resolve, and ratifies it by terrible, but not very impious oaths: 


“And I witt win her-—by the grave 

We fight from infidels to save 

Nor might of man, nor demon’s power 

Shall turn me! Is she not the flower, 

The pride, the gem of English earth, 

Where more of sweetness hath its birth 
Than in the world beside ?” 


That smacks of John Bull, ever the same, as well in the eleventh as in 
the nineteenth century. 

Fired at which thought, the muse groweth rampantly excited, and 
causeth Pegasus to plunge at a most fearful rate, as followeth: 


‘* And whoso saith she hath a peer 
Beneath bright heaven, I tell him here, 


I tell him, Amelot de Vere—” 


Hold! Hold! Much we fear Pegasus is going to plunge headlong down 
the declivity of Parnassus! But no: he regaineth his footing, and rusheth 


onward : 


‘ Let him be man of human mould, 
Or fiendish knight, such as of old, 
With mortal champions vied, 
Let him do on his arms of proof, 
Or hold his coward head aloof— 

I tell him, he hath lied !”’ 


We congratulate the author on his having landed the party safe and 
sound, no necks or bones broken. And now, on recovering a little our 
somewhat disturbed senses, there seems to be something—a word here 
and a rhyme there—vaguely floating about in the regions of our memory, 
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associated with school days and juvenile oratory, with which these lines 
chime in as a grotesque travestie. Ah! here is the tail end of it, which 
we seize as it is escé aping away : 


s * . t » + ¢ 
«+ And if thou said’st, I am not peer, 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied !” 


The history of our hero’s acts proceedeth : 
“ He paused— 
(Out of breath, no doubt; we are, at least.) 


“He pause d, as though he thought to see 

The gleam of fiendis h panoply, * 
With blazoned shield and waving plume 
Emerging from the cedarn gloom.” 


Evidently terrified at the phantom which a fevered and distempered 
imagination has conjured up; and much we fear our hero’s courage, like 
that of Bob Acres, is going to “ ooze out at his fingers’ ends.” But no: 
he es apes this Jast test. Elis mortal defiance seems to have dismayed, 
even more than it did himself. , the “demons of the wood” —*“ black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and gray ;” for 


“ All was silence, deep and still, 
On Solomon’s immortal hill.” 


Here, again, we are sorely bepuzzled. “Solomon’s immortal hill: 
Where is ae 2? Our geographical knowlege is, we know, growing some- 
what rusty. But, for our life, we can recollect no hill, much less an 
immortal one, called Solomon’s, on the map of Palestine, unless, by a 
figure of speech, the one in Jerusalem on which that sapient monarch built 
the Temple, might be so called. But, then, our hero is ina “glade of 
Lebanon ;” which mountain, if we remember rightly, is some distance 
from Jerusalem. We have it at last, by the he Ip of a friend. Turning, 
in our pe rplexity, to an old lady friend who sits near us as we write, 
knitting, in good old-times-fas hion, we begged her assistance. So taking 
off, wiping, and then re-adjusting her spectacles, she read the two passages 
as we pointed her to them; and, after a moment’s cogitation, “ Doesn’t 
Solomon’s hill,” said she, ‘*mean mount Lebanon itself? Because you 
know,” she added in an argumentative tone, “the Good Book tells us 
Solomon got the cedar trees to build his Temple with from Mount Le 
banon.” ‘This, of course, set the matter all straight. 

‘ All was silence,” as we have seen, and— 

“The sunshine slept upon the sod, 


The very cedars seemed to nod, 
So tranquil was the glen.” 


Very good, again ; but then our sore-beset hero now gets another start. 
But we did him, we fear, some injustice above. His courage “ oozeth not 
out at his fingers’ ends,” after the manner of that of Master Robert Acres’ ; 
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for the next line exhibits him, on turning with a start,—(at what does not 
distinctly appear )—as making ready to show fight : 


«“ He turned—he started—and his hand 
Fell to the guard of his good brand : 
Was it a trumpet’s tone, 
That started all the forest round, 
And wakened with defying sound 
The mountain echoes tone ?”’ 


Indeed, we are utterly unable to answer the query, not having heard (in 
fancy) the sound ; and besides, having some doubt about its occurrence, 
as the author himself has, for he goes directly on to say— 


*T was silence all; or if that peal 

Was sooth which made his senses reel 
So soon it passed away, 

That Amelot uncertain stood, 
Whether the demons of the wood, 
Or the mere coursings of his blood 
Distempered, and his dres amy brain, 
Had mocked him once, and yet again: 


(In other words, on two distinct and several occasions) 

‘‘ With cheats most like reality.” 

(We incline very strongly to the supposition of the “ cheats,” instead 
of the bona fide “demons’’)-~— 
* And to his dying day 
He knew not: for such things fell out, 
In after time, as made him doubt 
Almost his own identity.” 


In very sooth, the cause of our hero’s start, is a sore puzzle. Had the 
scene been laid in the mountains of California, instead of Palestine, we 
should suggest that a grisly bear or a gang of cayotes had been attracted 
to the loeality of the sleeping knight, and were prowling about among the 
chaparral. Yes, it was doubtless something of the kind ; for we recollect, 
(our recollection always comes to our aid, at a pinch,) another celebrated 


poet says, that— 


‘* Panthers, after set of sun, 
Rush from the roots of Lebanon.” 





The identical Mount Lebanon, and precisely the same hour of the day! 
So this is now all much clearer than “ mud.” 

And here we would remark, that if the qui ity of suggestiveness is any 
merit in a literary production, as by all critics it is conceded to be, then 
this part of the poem possesses me rit of the highest order ; for one passage 
of three lines suggests—not a single train of ideas, but—nothing less than 
an entire Epic ! 

«For such things fell out 


In after times, as made him doubt 
Almost his own identity.” 





What prolific themes for the Epic Muse here loom vaguely up, in this 
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dim haze of suggested scenes and incidents of thrilling import! Expres- 
sive silence hymns their terrific grandeur ! 

Luckily for this doughty champion of the Cross, doubtless equally so 
for the chronicler of his kn ightly deeds that-were-to-be-performed, and 
assuredly so for the reader—the spell here ends, as all spells sooner or 


1 


later must. Convulsed Nature resumes her wonted regular course—the 
elements, for a time disturbed by so potent a cause. and for so ade quat 
a purpose, are hushed into repose; and the night, for aught that we are 


told or left to conjecture, is as tranquil and serene as night ever was. 


Our hero now bethinks him of his companions of the Christian host, and, 
most likely, though we are not so informed,—of his supper, too. 
The assage next following that last quoted, compl tes the poem, or, 


rather we should say, ends it; for, as will be seen, its closing lines are 


adie suggestive as the passage we have before noticed, as being suita- 
ble whereon to hinge an i pic. 


‘‘ But now he turned him to the host 
Encamped on Syria’s sultry coast ; 
And as he passe -d the mountain down 
Amid the shadows falling brown, 
And heavy dews, he only said, 
With resolute gesture of his head, 
And hand upon his war-sword’s hilt, 
The Cross: By all the blood we've spilt 
Let them bring all the powers of hell 
To aid—I wit win Isabel !” 


Observe him, reader, striding down the mountain side, shaking his head 
determinedly, and grasping his sword-hilt convulsively ! The description 


+ 


is deficient in one point only, to make him the very counterpart of one of 


old Homer’s Olympic gods—the earth does not an ike under him in sym- 


pathy with the motion of his head. But failing in this, does he not remind 


you of one of the Blind Bard’ s Heros §. al the Ve ry lea C. striding forth in 
classic 54 sty,—a world of pent-up wr: ith heaving his mighty bosom,— 
to annihil Trojan host? Is there, however, any similar object, any 


such iaptiie motive, to fire the daring resolve and intensify the passion- 
ate ardor of our hero, as “a second Helen to fire another Troy ?” Not at 
all; but a lifeless, soulless statue, or, rather, a dream of one, so vivid (not 
to the reader’s, surely, and we doubt if to even the hero's perception) as 
to produce the ascribed effect of the apparition, on his waking and rubbing 
his eyes, of a very ill-defined, dim, and impalpable something, labeled, 
after the manner of the heroine. across its sunb« am pierced breast, (for 
brow, or face, or head, it has none,) “ Beautiful Vision.” And for this 
the hero belashes himself into this terrible tempest of passion—this furor 
heroicus, defying all earth, and the infernal powers to boot. Though 
modeled on a cast half Homeric—half Middle Age-chivalric—he still 
appears before us as nothing more nor less than a tolerable copy of the 
crazed knight of La Mancha. But, then, the poem has the merit of being 
very suggestive, as we have seen, at ‘its close; and so, too, in regard to 
its commencement, where we are told it is a “ Fragment ”—(our sentence 
does not halt here, reader; we mean as we say, for we consider the title in 
this case no less poe tical—a part of the poe m—than most that follows it,) 
this significant word suggesting in itself nothing less than an entire Epic— 
one, too, very likely, all in readiness to regale the literary public withal ; 
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and of which—extracted from the body of the First, or the Twenty-fourth 
Book, (it might be either, indifferently,) this fragment is a specimen—how 
fair a one the reader can judge, as well as we, for we have treated him to 
the whole of it, barring some dozen lines which claimed no notice, as they 
contain no glaring defects, nor gross absurdities. f 

The merits of the fragment itself may be summed up with fairness and 
critical precision in a very few words: Barring a half dozen couplets at 


z 


the outside, it contains, neither in its conception nor execution, one parti- 
cle of genuine poetry ; but on the contrary, is an ill-constructed mass of 
labored turgidity and | ungling grandiloquence, spiced with piquant incon- 
gruities, and done into rhyme. 

And where, we ure constrained to ask, is the “responsible editor” of 
the Review, that such a specimen of poetry is permitted to find its way 
into its hitherto somewhat fastidious pages? Is he rusticating during 
these hot July days? Ifso, we don’t blame him for ¢hat, but only for 


having left his bantling, as he certainly has done, in charge of the printer’s 
devil. lor at the close of the Number, (which contains. by t! way. 


several prose articles of nearly equal merit with this “fragment,”) we find 


an “editorial note,” which, among other things, says—evi ng a re- 


markable degree of critical acumen, as well as skill in literary composi- 


tion in the writer—*“ Our friends will be, we think, amply compensated 
[for the absence of articles on political subject by the rich historical and 
: : 





literary matier which we present in the present number. This smacks 
very much of a green hand—of a mixing up of very dissimilar vocations, 
The old adage is a FOr d one: Ne sutor ultra ¢ ‘ep dam, and we commend 


i: to the consideration of the editor-substitute. 

Eprroriat Nort Our contributor, who evidently possessed a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, in ad lition toa very respectable amount of skill as a literary critic, 1s not, 
we suspect, an old strategist, otherwise he would more precisely graduate the weight 
of his battery to the strength and importance of the enemy to be vanquished 
Whereas, he has arrayed and brought to bear a whole park of artillery—Paixhan guns 

' | 


t t tique aoes 


and all—to annihilate——a mosquito. And yet we are not sure that this c1 
not do injustice to his ju loment and experi nce both As he intimates, this * frag- 
ment” may very likely be the precursor of an epic ‘‘ avalanche” from the same source 
and of similar merit. And with this dire anticipation, it was, not unlikely, our cri- 
irpose to give a convincing proof of his abundant means of annihila- 


i 


body, should it venture to appear, by thus opening a round discharge 


tic’s ulterior p 
i Av, 
a small and insignificant avant-guard And for 


ting the mai 


of his heavy artillery to sweep awa 


y 
this timely pre ‘autionary step, the literary publi ‘certainly owe him their thanks 
As for our worthy contemporary, writhing in the agony of a thrust under the fifth 
ib, dealt by our contributor, we can hardly help pitying him, though he certainly de- 
ntributor is right in his conjecture in regard to the absence 
of that monthly his ¢ ugacily thus 


serves the blow Our ec 
(withdrawal) of the (late) ‘‘responsible editor” ; 
preventing him from doing a gross injustice to that gentleman's literary taste and 
ability. While, in regard to the present literary supervision of that Review, he hits 
even more pointedly in his closing sentence, than, as we suspect, he was himself 
aware. We advise our contemporary to take his admonition to heart, and make a 


tmely and appropriate application of it. 





Financial and Commercial Review. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Money continues very plenty at all the cities ef the sea-board, and 1s rather 
in excess of supply, although it is at this season generally when it is most in 
jemand. It becomes plenty as the fall season commen bringing down the 


new crops in the hands of dealers for-the payment of city debts. The great 


increase which has taken place in business in the last few years, has, of neces- 
sity, produced a larger amount of paper which figure ly in bank returns, 
and by enhancing the profits of the institutions, induces t creation of a greater 
a number, and they multiply more rapidly now than at any former period in the 


history of the country. 
The returns of the New-York Banks show extraord ts, and are as 
follows, comparatively : 


BANKS OF NEW-YORK CITY. 


No. Loans Specie. Circulatio Deposits. Bal. due b’ks 


Feb’ry, 1845. . 2 $32.235; ise 139 fi 1,74 »,865...$ 528,941 
Dec., 1848..26..41,031,247....5,! 33.499... 91,413, 148.... 5,864,022 
March, 1849..26..43.521,441....4 399...  928,554....9,804,973 
June 1849... 26... $8,315,47 t.... 9a } y 7,184....8,536,794 
Sept., 1849..26..49,922,265....8 ).100.... 28,482,298 ....8.591,310 
Dec., 1849..2 ee e048 Bictaad 3 - ? 8,488 .... — 
March, 1850..26..56.430,647 ....6 ) ; ) 7.937 eo 
June, 1850..27..59,878.038 10) 61,139 11.461.683 
Sept., 1850..28..62.466.800....9 153 803 )2 .12,.034,07 
4 Dec... 1850..29..65,454.319...11 829... 40,562,762... .13.489,402 
March, 1851..31..66.610,2968....7 ) 38,171,656. .. 13,477,646 
sake. Y8St..37 .. 76714250 iced DUC kaos 40,4 649....—— 
Since De ( embe r, 1848, the | rf to i rea 330,000,000, or 





$1,000,000 per month, and the de 
} 


The exports of speci 


retween the Mari h and Jum e returns amounte d to 14,500,000, an | the banks 


show, notwithstanding, an increase of $12,000,000 « ] 1. The number 


of banks has rapl Ilv inere ase d, but so also has th f yunt of | isiness, and all 


: oan : iy 
the old banks continue to show large dividends. Fi the low point to which 
| 


loans sank in 1845, the upward progress has been u t pted intil the present 


I | L | 
time; and the same is true of the balances due banks, and of the deposits until 


the March quarter, when, for the first time in a long period, they declined 

under the demand for money growing out of the spring in ports. ‘The progress 
. i, ; a oe 

ot the spring business, with the large receipts of produce and the active foreign 


market, have restored the abundance of money, and again swollen the bank 

dept sits. 
The foreign markets for United States produce will, for the present vea: 
oy arke nl Stat produ ll, for the present year, 


show a very largely nereased amount of « x ports. Lhe sale of surplus pro- 


ductions on the part of England and the United States, since the change of th 
policy of the former ia 1842, and of the latter in 1846, has very much increased 
as far as value goes, as seen in the following table from official sources, 


reducing pounds to dollars: 
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EXFORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 





United States. Great Britain, Total. 
eae ag a re eT RO PE cévicden cece $327 ,141,090 
ENC wd whee eaee se RIE ee 379,314,693 
RSF eiins aacin ce TRE ee abinwn be decane |) a oe ae 142,997 464 
a chase eA iskiew 6 [ee RRA M lok acckun cee eee 338,578,921 
ESSER ES eis foe BOG Cab a.. +kxscuduurt 37.997 .755 
Peceds shee e aces LOE Fe hdscucancniecuwn 478,847,911 


The surplus exports of both countries have increased 50 per cent. since the 
abandonment of the protective principle by England. She then began to buy 
United States farm produce, and of course to pay for it with the products of her 
own industry. The farmers of the western United States were admitted to 
compete with those of England’s aristocracy in supplying the English people. 
The products of English industry, instead of being applied to the ayment of 
food bought in England, went to the farmers of the United States, and a mutual 
increase of exports involved necessarily a mutual increase of imports, and the 
enormous development of international trade manifest in the table resulted. 

The progressive nature of United States exports to Great Britain is seen in 
the following table : 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1836. 1840 1843 1849 1850, 
Oil, sperm, galls....... ee of | eS | DOg02 S éeass < 683970 
Whalebone,........--.- I ee a is One oncmwe c-?) . ee 0 466... cass 06884 
Naval Stores. .......193618...... 191948...... RROD 10 cue oak of): 506980 
Ashes, Sa See [PG sameas oe yes eee ae wenarais : a 995 
Beef, ee a =e siduebinn Re oS ———— 60520 
Taliow, lbs aa a Saat at _ Pe | 5598 em »54613 
Butter, ae Oe amab ier 183509..... Oy 5) 1642494 
Cheese, lbs. eed  - cay ib aeiim om Soewk OS1004S..... 16007 402... .. .11603552 
Pork, RNs a noice Re rt ts Sonera a 111385...... 44631 
Hams, ee LRO OL inicinwe POO esse ta 656328 .....53150465.. . ..27377769 
Lard, ee alk leah ane — ...-.4569404.... .21288265..... 31692591 
Flour, bbls nti ee 161 wees 167582 ee 19 136 inne &2 958813 ede0ee 569717 
Tobacco, M. lbs. .....82418...... OitG. «2. BETS L ccncns OL19R6 56 5s 1140899 
W heat, a te: aw pee PURO entaee a theca 1072680...... 316926 
Corn, ee oie: aioe mies ee on DOT T2260. cc ncet 5947246 


In the present year all these figures will be very much higher. Thus 
the article of flour already reaches 1,200,000 barrels, against less than 
100,000 barrels last year, It will probably be the case hereafter, that food of 
Western production will far exceed in value the exports of tobacco and cotton, 
which have hitherto composed two-thirds of the national export. It is not the 
mere value of the article sent abroad which is a matter of congratulation, but it 
is the guaranty of opening markets for goods in the regions of the interior com- 
manded by rail-roads, whence these supplies are derived. Itis of little avail 
that immigrants pour into the country and break up the new lands, if the pro- 
duce of that land is not available to the farmer in the purchase of goods. That 
it becomes so, is evident from the large supplies, which are the money with 
which goods are paid for. The swelling traffic here indicated, involves an 
increase of paper to represent it, and hence it is, that, although the banks 
confine themselves to short business paper, they find a constantly increasing 
amount. The discounts are now double what they were in 1845—that isto say, 


the payments into the banks are double—but the means of paying are still in 


greater proportion, and money is more abundant now than then. 


The coantry is full of natural wealth, and is possessed of great facilities for 
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reaching market at a moment when the European markets are opening for their 
reception. The recent accounts of a rapid rise in breadstuffs in France, has 
imparted much activity to shipments here, and a rise in the price of the vast 
quantities coming down the canals, the Mississippi River, and every avenue of 
trade, will add probably fifty millions to the payments from the country to the 
sea-board, and produce an abundance of money, and a demand for goods never 
before witnessed. The flour, pork, corn, cotton, and gold, with which we can 
supply the world, are guarantees against any very decided manifestations of 
ruin for the present. The supply of the precious metals has far less to do with 
the abundance of money than is generally supposed. It is only one product of 
industry, when every product has as much purchasing power as gold. The 
receipt of 100 barrels of flour in New-York pays a debt for $400 as effectually 
as 25 ounces of gold; and when, throughout the whole extent of the country, 
rail cars and canal boats are seen loaded with freight, pressing forward to supply 
an increasing demand at home and abroad, no serious fears of an immediate 
revulsion need be indulged. 
The coinage at Philadelphia for the past six months has been as follows: 


GOLD COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA MINT. 





Double Half Quarter Total Total Grand total 
Eagles. Eagles. Eagles. Eagles. Dollars. Philadelphia. N.O. 6 months. 
Jan....2116020..Neone....None...253900.. 251046.. 2620966... 690000.. 3310966 
Feb.. 4560980... — ... — ....333315.. 188702.. 5082997... 750000... 5832997 
M’h.. 5683940... —  ...243315....95260.. 263220... 6285735..2000000.. 8285735 
Ap’l..2354880..211790.. — ...222270.. 387118.. 3176058... 590000... 3766058 
M’y:..1734940..366250..215000..561690.. 422682.. 3201262..1200000.. 4401262 
June .2610300..121270..356180...285610.. 279888... 3653248..1090000.. 4743000 
19061060. .599310..814495.. 1752045... 1792656. . 24020266 .. 6320000 .. 30340266 


These very large supplies of coin, of which an increasing amount is derived 
from New-Orleans, through the incapacity ofthe Philadelphia mint to coin all 
that is offered, are the source whence the money reservoirs of Europe are filling 
up; and should, as now likely, peace and the present Constitution of France be 
preserved, the effect of those large supplies advanced, will be to raise prices 
there for American produce, and by so doing effectually benefit the whole 
ndustrial interests of the United States. 

The amount sent forward in the first three weeks of July, is very little more 
than Mexican indemnity and dividends paid by the government—that is to say, 
the movement is from the government vaults, and no longer from the bank 
vaults. The payments of the government are from the money collected at 
the ports of entry, and not from the reserves it has at the mint. Thus, out 
of $11,147,346 in the Treasury on the 30th of June, there was in the mint 


to the credit of the government $6,780,000, while the amount in New-York 
had been drawn down to $635,138. That amount of nearly seven millions 
has been idle in the mint for more than six months. It is in the shape of bullion. 
and cannot be paid out, by reason of the incapacity of the mint to coin it. The 
loss of interest has been $300,000 to the government. The imports are now 
small, and the government must have its bullion coined to meet its expenses; and 
to enable it to do so, the public must wait for the coinage of the fresh arrivals. 
The exchanges are from every point of the Union in favor of New-York, 
bringing large specie balances from all points into the city to replenish the 
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foreign drain ; but the foreign exchanges are also now falling, under the enhanced 
exports and diminished imports, and good sterling bills are now sold at 10 a 104. 
‘These are indications of an easy money market. 

The exports of specie has been as follows : 


EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, APRIL 5TH TO JULY 19TR. 


Europe. England West Indies, &c. Total. 
United States gold........3,130,416......10,047,101..... = C8341 555 <2 13,782,858 
+6 ss CS eae O06 sacivies Tien alec: tate aes a 8.986 
ss 6 silver..... eS ee G97.000...... ($8,000...... 2,272,300 
BEORIORN COIN ..<c caccccess |) 350,000...... a7 eee. 739.987 
Foreign SSG oS ocd ans Feeeee. suds RO e? «cetue FE460 5 ccccs 941,273 
“ OR tk cnakbee ee ;, SRG. cswas O6.54). 26s. $0: 608 .<<<cc 326,609 
ee ye Ree a 790 :756 .knans 729.756 
Ee eee 6,054,585 .....11,199,879...... LET weep cnuevc 18,901,759 


Of this amount, $4,451,760 went forward from July 1st to 20th. Consider- 
able amounts arrived in London from St. Petersburg, and the quantity in the 
Bank of England is again on the increase, while that in the French Bank con 
tinues to do so. 

SPECIE IN BANK VAULTS IN NEW-YORK, PARIS, AND LONDON, 





New-York. London. Paris. Total 
December 25, 1848...... $7 ,920,230....$73,143.717 546,65 $127 ,652,286 
December 25, 1849...... 10,565,270.... 81,984,000. 176,897 ,270 
December 25, 1850..-.... EEL Ls (OOP tne CONE IC.cwe 1 178,944,686 
MOE LOGE sis cccccias 11,505,000.... 67,218,215....107,321,322.... 186,044,537 
ee. eu tae 11,385.600.... 67.760,000...<108.126,230.... 187,271,330 
July Th © -gebdennemes 10,810,451 .... 68,720,162....111,035,290.... 190,565,903 


Since the discovery of the California mines, the accumulation of gold in the 
banks of these three cities has been equal tothe product of those mines. Hence 
from that source the channels of circulation has received no additions as yet- 
lt will be observed in the table of bank returns, that the specie held by the 
banks, June 30th, exceeded $12,000 the amount they held March 30th— 
yet during the intervening three months, $15,000,000 of specie had been 
exported. The amount of specie has now little influence upon the abundance 


of money, because the produce, which is the basis of all business, is abundant, 


and readily commands sales. 


The amount of capital expended in the last four years in the means of bring 
ing produce to market, has been immense. ‘Thus the number of miles of rail- 
road opened in the United States, and the cost, are as follows : 

Length in Miles. Cost 
In 1846.....-. Patt SRR RERS ESO msde Dt tik dbbwdesnes beawee *anees 120,115,937 
a i a i ae es de a a ne ae died ate be ba ee whee 306,607 954 


OUD i dant Sas swe: oxen be0e tw aaee Pt AN 6k cere vewewieedl cannes $186,492,017 


This is a pretty round sum to be spent in four years of “ tariff ruin” without 


being felt, in addition to $80,000,000 of war ex penst s,{320,000,000 in shipping, 
and other expenditures in commerce and trade, besides 
for town and country taxes. When we remember t 


directly profitable in dividends, and indirectly opens lands to market invaluable, 


he large sums indicated 


t 
L 
: 

[ 


iat all this property is 


we may depend that we are a good ways from ruin yet, and that the ill success 


of the extra session of 1841 was not entirely fatal to the national existence. 
The amount of business which these works, as well as the canals, transact, 
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mM 


increases even faster than the worksthemselves. We may first take the New- 
York canals, showing the tons of agricultural productions that arrived at tide- 


water on the Hudson, via the canals, in three periods of four years: 
Tariff 1842, Tariff 1846. 
Tons Tons. Tons. 
ea asadwe PR cass TR et eaea Gea in cent SAG. 148 ox. WOE iweuew ence 897,717 
] are [ee ce. SOG@iccnce twas BPG EE: cc Resse ue eenn 685,896 
See + cedsuwes ko wt a |. cia, Soe ae. Ra cacwa bese 769,600 
sic ZTE 5c 200 secccccccs) COB AGE i. 1B. i icea SS 


Total, 4 VOUS, . GUC G00 cna s dads estsimecaaccs EE SURvdadetenudis conwmaees ) 

The large receipts of 1846 and 1847 were the consequence of the short crops 
abroad; but the receipts of the last year of low prices were more tha® 
double those of 1845. For the present year (1845)the receipts will be immense- 
ly larger than last year. Thus the receipts from the opening of navigation to the 


close of June, have been as follows: 


1850. 1851. Increase. 
PG TOU yo ane ccsi desea "633.406 <dce ati ace SPOR os Lane 518.486 
SS ee, . -), ST OO a ccs sutnah 2.176.035 
OS OS ee eee TORO kcaaac Sa Oe ea 214,863 
EE Ried aecs a5<s.otee seb a STFA 2. sce ee ae Bs 3,505,464 
WONT PR os ki wre ks cinta PF See vc cwetcceews OOF4 O78... cciccis ccd Ieee 


Grain and flour have nearly doubled in quantity this year, and the exports 


from the United States to Great Britain alone have been :— 


Flour, barrels Wheat, 
ISG0 vicnsnceses tusidgea Cobualandes OE Re Bini ce he ca ant aakecdess 430,329 
De Ei okcien ac ease ow. Boewea a nee Na 
a siete Sie De hs SRR a i xd daw a aa et 548 358 


The rail-roads of New-England, being in the manufacturing districts, are 
those which are supposed to be most obnoxious to this disastrous influence of low 
duties. We will, therefore, take a table of their length, and the number of pas- 


sengers and tons of freight they have transported : 


MASSACHUSETTS RAIL-ROADS. 





Length, Passengers, Freight. Net income per 
miles number. tons. mile of road. 
Steno ee tee. Ce le fl ee 0 7 eee Fe 81 
Sea cs aaa vec wae eet sic CT Osis cea bawe 7 Se ees naus aeeues 79 
SON chid nGeeescek Detricssk vase ho 8 gf ree SOOO Pee ce wees Socesc > 
eee OG bon awcx nwo wce ccce ty1O7 TOT co ccee oneees 100 
[SeCicataa wheees POO Seika on 8! ence ccs eRe eedcsceesacs 99 
1850 1851 Increase. 
Harle 1 Rail-road, 6 months, to July.........223,201....-.. 9O5 O66 iocnse 60,664 
Little Miami Railroad, 6 months, to July...--. ROUGl Oise kese S20 40d St icans 40,361 
mete Marae, for JUNO sos kk ck kc wks ceed ceca TOGA cies 296.799. s4i5- - 104.398 
Michigan Southern, 6 months, to June....... SGTON cacaces SIRT Ss sci ex 87.066 
New-York and New-Haven, to June......... oe Sb AGF wavcicns IS 
Rochester and Syracuse, to June..--.-.- iaaarirare Be Ueivctdass 98.368 .<<<. . 14,366 
Norwich and Worcester, 6 months, to June...116,843....... 123,284..0..-. GeE 
North Branch Canal, 6 months, to June...... 32,400....... a 
Pennsylvania Canals, to NN lake tine anes SPL.l Sscencs ae ne 
New-York Canals, to July OI ee ete an Bae bidncte << SS eeeicueasa 238,420 
Michigan Central, year ae pdscccOO hte. cunkes OST Oa? céduuee 255,375 
Baltimore and Ohio, 6 months, to June. ...--. S06 OOO ccs OF T86 codes 2.697 
Chicago and Galena, 6 months, to June....-... J. 18,666....«0< O9ie 
Albany and Schenectady, 6 months.........1,101,631....... 120,010....... 18,38 





TOM ivense po bONe Sheet eneKene sures $4,389,574....-.$5,308,366...... $918,792 
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This is an average increase of thirty per cent., and in every part of the 
country showing the universal activity. It will be observed that the profit is 
not so much locomotion as freight. The Erie Rail-road, for instance, draws as 
much from freight alone in June this year, as from both freight and passengers 
last year. Every new rail-road built adds to the resources of the old ones. The 
Northern line of New-York Kail-roads have been heretofore required to pay to 
the state tolls upon the freight they carry, the same as if that freight had been 
carried upon the canals. That has now been abolished by an act of the last 
Legislature, and it will go into effect in the fall. 

The increased export of breadstuffs and provisions, while it has had such an 
influence upon rail-road tolls, has imparted a cheering aspect to the fall trade. 
We have heretofore occasionally alluded to such facts as pointed to the enhanced 
export demand for breadstuffs in the present spring and summer. The general 
fact of a large English demand, at all seasons and under all circumstances, has 
become established. It is also the case that the supplies in the United States 
are excessive, and the surplus annually increasing. That England should buy 
of the United States as the best source of supply, is, therefore, but natural and 
inevitable, as a general rule. To that rule the exceptions will be the years of 
unusual abundance and low prices in Western Europe. Such a year has been 
the past autumn and winter. The coming year will be one of advanced prices 
in Europe and England, while the abundance of crops and facility of transporta- 
tion makes the rate at which the supplies can be aflorded here less. The receipt 
of flour per canal have this year much exceeded those of the last year, and the 
prices in New-York fell to a lower point, which has stimulated the export, and 
both prices and freights have advanced in the last week under that demand. The 
exports of flour, corn and wheat from the port of New-York, monthly, as com- 
pared with last year, are as follows: 


—F lour, barrels.——, --Wheat, bushels. -—Corn, bushels. ——, 

1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 
January.... mune Maaees Ss t,o, >) ee ee 41,936 
February... .-31,007 .... ..21,061...... 14506. cscs — coos 59° 493... 11,535 
OS ee A) } er PAUOEE S cannes tb iewske 10.693....<n0! 563,141.... .205,065 
SS eee te) |. 1 DBR cds < 45.231 £.2.600880,197 ce 00 301,240 
DAY np cvanee BG 050 cssdue OOS «s+ sss 6 aswel | ae 349,378.... .468,378 
SMUD Ss x ates pf Oe Ch LLweeO aw awe 60,525.... .287,693.... .317,643 
J’ly, 2 weeks. 26,094..... 104,696...... LOD sitcin e's Bt, OO 00545001016 .556. 104,965 
2” ee 232,656 ...- - 409,121 ........68,400....309.429....2,332,410....1,451,362 


The prices and freights on flour and grain have varied as follows : 


Western Flour. Freights. Wheat. Corn. F rreights. 
June 24..$3 62 a $3 81......ls. 3d..... $0 95 a $1 00....63 a 66 cents....4jd. 
June 30..$4 00 a $4 25...... SS $1 04 a $1 05....63 a 64 cents....64d. 


30th in France and England, the rates are advancing, sustaining this improving 
trade. It is to be remarked, that although breadstuffs touched in general a lower 
money price in the Atlantic cities than perhaps ever before,it does not necessarily 
follow that the farmer’s profits are less, because the lower price arises from im- 
proved facilities of transportation, and there is this year no insane effort to raise 


the price by holding on paper credits. The price falling under the great supply 
seeks its natural level, which is that at which it awakens the demand, and that 
demand, as seen in the table, carries the prices up healthily. The rise in freights 


of cents 
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and price is equal to 40 cents per barrel. The bills so supplied come in aid of 
the exchanges, and the surplus leaving the country enables the farmer to get bet- 
ter rates for the quantities disposed of in the home markets. Hence it is, that 
under this movement of produce the prospects of business brighten for the fall 
trade. Some dealers are already in the city, and high hopes are entertained of 
a better business than that of the spring was. 


THE GALPHIN GOVERNMENT. 


Since the advent of the present administration to power, the public mind 
has been repeatedly startled by the announcement of immense sums of money 
having been abstracted from the public treasury by members of the government, 
through the medium of claims, al or bad. Claims have been preferred, ad- 


mitted and paid, which have no foundation wantewer ; and others, like the Gal- 


phin claim, after struggling against repeated rejection through three-fourths of 
; century, were paid, not in ju stice to the cease or his heirs, but to enrich his 
attorney, who was a member of the government ;—literally paying himself out 
of the fi nds with which he was intrusted. This appears not to have been an 
isolated case, but to be partofasystem. It was well understood at Washington, 


that all ( laims on the sovernment were re quired to go through a certain ( han- 
nel, which is anything but a cheap one. The claimant had the choice of get- 
ting nothing, or smail per centage of a just claim. Thus there is no chance 
for a man honestly to obtain what is justly due him from the government. 
This system is well illustrated in the circumstances of the Gardiner claim, 
which were briefly thus: Dr. ( G orge A. Gard 
Luis, Mexico, and operated fri m 1844 to 1846, when, on the approach of the 
United States aemaye he was obliged to leave under an order of dip Mexican 


iner owned a silver mine in San 


+ 


government expelling Americans; and as he was thus obliged to abandon his 
property, he claime 7 damages, and was awarder 1 $428,750 by the Commission- 
ers of Claims. Of this amount, however, Gardiner got but $80, 000, the remain- 
ing $360,000 beitig seized by the secretary nf the treasury, Mr. Corwin, Mr. 
Corcoran the government broker, Major Lalley, Mr. Curtis, formerly collector 
of New-York, and others, for their services in passing the claim. Dr. Gardiner 
left for Europe, and Mr. Porte, formerly a claimant through M. Poussin, the 
French ambassador, for tobacco damages, now comes forward and says that 
Dr. Gardiner asserted to him that the whole claim was a forgery, and got through 
by hard swearing, and that he was determined to expose it, because he was 
‘*squeezed so hard” by the secretary and his npoomgraes This rumor was 
brought to the notice of the government by Mr. Curtis, who solicited an inves- 
tigation, the re sult of which has been, that ort grand jury have found true bills 
for pe rjury against Dr. Gardiner, who is now in Europe, and against his brother 
Carlos Gardiner. The latter was arrested, ty was, on July 18, admitted to bail. 
The investigation before the grand-jury was, of course, in secret ; and the force 
of the evidence on which it acted has therefore not transpired. We have heard 
many complaints against the late Mexican board, and of the wrongfulness of 
many of the awards made byit; but, as we have no authorit y to send for “ per- 
sons and papers,” we must wait for farther developments before we can venture 
to give currency to the statements which have reached us. Congress will 
doubtless sift the action of the board; and if a tithe of what we have heard be 
satisfactorily proved, the Galphin case will be forgotten. 

As far as the administration of public justice goes, it is of very little differ- 
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ence whether the claim was fraudulent or not. Ifthe man’s claim was just, 
certainly he was entitled to more than 20 per cent. of the amount. The board 
of claims have published a sort of defence, in which they assert that the proofs 
adduced were oom and complete, and that no persons, on the face ot those nroofs, 
would have refused to pass the claims; and yet. in the face of this account, we 
have the fact that this claimant, with such clear proofs of his rights, could only 
obtain $30,000 out of $428,750 awarded; $360,000 went to persons who had no 
other claim upon the money than that their consent was necessary to its ab- 
straction from the treasury. The clearer the board show the claims of Dr. 
Gardiner to have been proved, the more do they condemn the government offi- 
cers who so fleeced on If Gardiner and his sews were cuilty of fraud, 
they are punishal le for that; but if they came be fore the authorities with a 
claim apparently honest, and of the justness of which those persons could have 
had no suspicions, as otherwise, we are bound to believe, they would not have 
countenanced it at all, On what basis could these officers of the government rest 
a claim for four-fifths e an amount justly due Gardiner for losses sustained in 
Mexico? Whether Gardiner’s claim was just or unjust, there is equally little 
honesty in the manner in tne the awarde : amount was divided, and public 
justice requires that the whole process should be investigated. 

It follows, that the whole system of — upon the government is rot 
that an entire reformation is requisite, giving the individual the right to sue the 
government, and bring his claims regularly before the court, as is now the case 
with many of the states under the new constitutions. 


en; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALIAN OPERA—CASTLE GARDEN. 


Nove ties have followed one another in quick succession at this house, and the past 
month has been unusually attractive. In addition to such old favorites as Lucia. La Favo- 
rita, and Lucrezia, we have been treated to repetitions of Marino Faliero, Anna Bolena, 
and the production of Roberto Devereux. Trufli-Benedetti was most unexpectedly 
spirited as Queen Elizabeth, so much so, indeed, as to create general astonishment, and 
win for herself more golden opinions than she has ever before received. Bettini’s 
Roberto called forth loud plaudits, and the audience evinced an anxiety to encore him 
in several of his finest efforts. Of Beneventano, and indeed of all others, we may say 
the same; never was the music of an opera so eloquently sung, and never liave we seen 
in Castle Garden an ae so capable of appreciating it; every fine point was at once 
hailed with applause, Signorina Costini appeared for the first time this season as Lady 
Sarah Nottingham; she is a pleasing, without being a superior artiste; her 
voice is by no means powerful, but, as far as it goes, it is very sweet. 
Jadging from the audiences nightly gathered in Castle G iden, we must differ 
from an often expressed opinion, that “‘ we are not a music-loving people.” 
We no longer find audiences gathered together for “fashion’s sake,” but 
out of a deep and true love for music. La Sonnambula was produced on the 24th with 


great success, forming the principal feature of the summer campaign—giving full play to 


the fine tenor, Salvi, whose ancient laurels were freshened under the genial iufluence 
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of the Lind furor. ‘The part of %. Compte Rudolpho was not exactly suited to Marini, 
bat the Amina of Bosio was really anew creation—displaying all her customary care and 
attention ; of the parts of Zerlioa in Don Giovanni, Anna Bolena and Amina, in which 
she has appeared during the month, the last seems the most expressly adapted 
to her powers. And the enthusiasm of the public seems at each performance more com- 
pletely to respond to the skill and efforts of these eminent artists, who have, through 
the well-directed enterprise of the Empresario, definitively located the Italian Gems 


in New-York. 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 

This establishment has been closed for a few weeks, after a brilliant, and, we hope, 
profitable season. During the last month Miss Charlotte Cushman played a short, but 
very successful engagement; she was followed by a young American tragedian— Mr. 
Wilmarth Waller. His Romeo gave us considerable satisfaction, but his acting wants 
that finish which can be acquired only by intense study and long experience. The 
season closed with a trial engagerment between two rival “ stars,’’ Messrs. Neafie and 
Buchanan, both young men, who are fast gaining in the public estimation;—we will 
not attempt to institute a comparison between their rerpective merits; the field is open 
to them, and both may yet achieve high positions in the histrionic art. Miss Auderton 
has supported the principal characters with great credit to herself and the management ; 
she is possessed of much talent, and a pleasing appearance, and for one so young. has 
attained un eminence in her profession which is usually the resultof many years of labor. 
Her Lady Macbeth and Juliet were unusually spirited performances: she entered deeply 
into the spirit of those parts, and gave us true delineations of what the great dramatist 
designed. With the new season, Mr. Barry, so long stage manager of the Park Theatre, 


commences his duties at this house. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Nipr.o’s, after all, is the favorite resort of a New-York audience. Notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, the absenteeism of the season, the attractions of Castle Garden, 
with its cool breezes and matchless melody, the ‘* Garden” never fails to present a bril- 
liant assemblage; whether the Ravels with the graceful Celestine Frank, or Burton with 
his inimitable corps of comedians, offer the attractions for the evening, there is the same 
gratified crowd. Mr. Niblo, with great skill and tact, always offers that which amuses 
the mind, without shocking the taste or fatiguing the senses. On leaving the house, the 
moral find nothing to reprehend, the gay nothing to regret. The humorist is amply 
gratified, and the misanthrope feels his austerity ameliorated, while none are so fatigued 


as to bear away disagreeable impressi ns. 





BOWERY THEATRE. 

This theatre has been, under the management of Hamblin, the veteran and popular 
manaver of 20 yea 3’ standing, e itirely renovated, both exter ally and internally. With 
its new and elegant decorations it presents a beautiful appearance, and may favorably 
Compare with any other establishment in the city. Nor does it want for other attrac, 
tions: Azael, the Prodigal, a new version of the spectacle so successful at the Bro: dway 
Theatre, has been produced in a style of most surpassing elegance, with new scenery, 
dresses, &c. Miss Anderton, whom we have before noticed, and Mr. Eddy, support 
the principal characters. Mr. Hamblin has been long before the public as a manager, 
and whew we say that the Bowery Theatre is sti!l under his direction, we give it the 


highest commendation which itis in our power to bestow. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travets IN THE Unitep States, etc. During 1849 and 1850. By the Lady Em- 
meline Stuart Wortley. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

In the preface to this work, we have the old story repeated ; we are told that upon 
leaving England Lady Emmeline was “ fully determined against writing a book of 
travels,” but that since her return, friends to whose better judgment she feels bound to 
defer, have pressed her so strongly to print her letters, that she has consented so to do, 
“after adding somewhat to give them the usual narrative form, and dividing them into 
chapters.” Casting aside the apology and looking at the book, we find that she has 
given us a very piqguante and racy description of men, manners and scenery in America: 
she neither condemns nor praises without good reason, and she is almost uniformly 
correct ia the few remarks she chooses to interlard with her narrative. Of course she 
was lionized during her stay among us, and, as a matter of courtesy, she feels herself 
bound to return the compliment by noticing all who ministered to her pleasure; thus 
we have flattering notices of those in whose houses she was received, and with whom 
she met upon terms of familiarity. She speaks very highly of the courtesy and intelli- 
gence of the American people, and still more highly of the spirit of enterprise which 
they manifest. Her descriptions of Niagara, the Mammoth Cave, and the Mississippi, 
show that she expected to derive great pleasure from these objects in American scen- 
ery, and was not disappointed in her expectations, Her tour extended not alone 
through the United States, but into Mexico, South America, and Cuba; and the narrative 
of her travels, written in a very pleasing style, makes the book an agreeable companion 
for leisure hours. 

—= 


Gixevra: The History of a Portrait. By an American Lady, resident in the City of 

Washington. T. B. Peterson, Philad. 

This new novel, by Miss Genevieve C. Fairfield, daughter of the late Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield, has ‘been generally commended ; indeed, come have called it the “ very first 
novel of the age.’”’ We read it, and derived a great deal of pleasure, not alone from 
the incidents, which are of unusual interest, but equally from the style in which it is 
written, showing a naturally vigorous and highly cultivated intellect. We trust that it 
will be generally read, and have no doubt but that, with a few judicious alterations, it 


would become exceedingly popular 
l ) dingly popu ar. 
aii 


Loxpon Lasor axp Loxpon Poor. By Henry Mayhew. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

The third part of this interesting work has just been issued by the Harpers. The 
book is one which must come home to the hearts of the people, for in our own city we 
may trace much of the misery so strikingly depicted in these volumes as belonging to 
London. 

cclellelilainsis 


GopFrrey Matvern; or, the Life of an Author. By Thomas Miller. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Phiz. Harper & Brothers. 


This is an admirable story, very much in the Thackeray style, and is very attractive. 
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CamMPAIGNs OF THE Rro GRANDE AND oF Mexico. With Notices of the recent Work of 

Major Ripley. By Brevet-Major Isaac J. Stevens, U.S. A. D. Appleton & Co. 

The intention of this work is to reply to what are called unjust criticisms of Major 
Ripley on several of “the men of Mexico.” Major Ripley’s work is, however, too 
well appreciated by military men to have his estimate of the relative merits displayed 
generalities and theories, and so 
little in argument and fact, as this of Major Stevens. This gentleman says, his object is 


in Mexico, shaken by a work which deals so much in 


to “ vindicate the truth of history ;” but the time for that is not yet. The mere fact 
that the military conduct of General Taylor requires defence and we presume no one will 
undertake to make a politics! refutation for him, is an indication that posterity will be 
governed by the facts, and will not be swayed in their judgments of his character as a 
soldier by the fanciful theories, special pleadings, and palpable afterthoughts, which 
occur in the defence. When an officer violates military rules against the advice of his 
government and superior officer, and makes a precipitate retreat at the expense of 
his baggage and provisions, and his force barely escapes defeat on a field when he is 
not himself present during the whole of the battle, and where his want of sagacity, 
when present, was the cause of disastrous Joss of life among his own troops, it is up- 
hill work to give, in the final retreat of the enemy, as evidence of premeditated skill on 
the part of that officer. The truth of history can scarcely be vindicated by partisan 
officers writing at the moment when the chiefs whose merits they sing are in the field 
as candidates for the highest political offices in the gift of the people. 


Memoirs or Witt1am WorpswortH, Poet-Laureate. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D. D., Canon of Westminster. Edited by Henry Reed. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


The second volume of this attractive memoir, edited by Professor Reed, has made 
its appearance, and will be eagerly welcomed by the public, who were so well enter- 
tained by the contents of the first number. It is beautifully bound in the style of 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Field’s publications. 
—— 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PitGrims; or Incidents of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settlers. By Joseph Banvard. Gould & Lincoln, Boston, Sold by Evans & Brit- 
tan, 697 Broadway. 

This exceedingly interesting little work, of the Rev. Mr. Banvard, on that fruitful 
subject, Early Adventure in New England, is illustrated by nine engravings, and neatly 
printed. It is sold in New-York by Messrs. Evans & Brittan, a new house, at No. 697 
Broadway. Mr. Evans has been favorably known to the public through his connection 


with George P. Putnam. 


SuaksPeare’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory Remarks and Notes, Original 
and Selected. Buston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
This magnificent edition has been increased beyond the compass of the original plan, 
by the addition of the Miscellaneous Works of the great poet. To facilitate the com- 
pletion of Shakspeare’s works, the publishers thought it advisable to issue the Poems 


in three large parts—each one containing about three times as much as the average of 
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the preceding numbers. The first number contained Nos. 39, 40, 41, with a beautiful - 
portrait of Desdemona, forming the first of this series. : 
The present number contains a beautiful vignette title page, from an original design ; 


by Billings. 

The third, and concluding part, will contain a splendid engraving of Mrs. Siddons 

as the tragic muse, from the celebrated painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
oe 
INventor’s Manvat; or Legal Principles, and Guide to the Patent Office. By George 

Ticknor Curtis, Counsellor at Law. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This very valuable work is an abridgment from the author’s larger work on Patent 
Law. When invention is rife and rights so precarious as they now are under the ad- 
ministration of the patent oflice, every person onght to have some sure and reliable 
information in relation to his legal rights before he ventures upon application. The 
work seems to be of immense importance in this respect, and willcommand general 


attention. 


Stuart or Dunteatu: A Story of the Present Time. By the Hon. Caroline Norton 
Harper & Brothers. 
This is a new and valuable addition to the Messrs. Harper’s library of select novels. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton has been loug and favorably known as a writer, both of prose 


and poetry; and from this work, more than any other, we have been impressed with a 
favorable idea of her abilities. Its characters are those met in every-day life, its incidents 
simple, yet artistically contrived ; and with these familiarities, the authoress has given 7 


us a book for leisure hours from which we may glean information at the same time that 


we derive pleasure. 
—— 72 


Tue Farmer’s Guipe To Scientiric anD Practicat Acricutture. Leonard Scott 

& Co. 

This great work, containing more than 1600 pages and an immense number of illus- 
trations, has been completed, and is afforded at $5. No farmer should be without it. 
We shall have occasion in our next number to notice it more at large. 

ec 
Some Passaces in THE Lire or Mrs. Marcaret Maitianp; written by herself. D 

Appleton & Co. 

Autobiography seems to be the order of the day; and some of the most fascinating 
books of Jate years have been presented to the public in this form. This is the latest 
addition to that peculiar class of works. We have already commended the author's 


previous volume, Caleb Field, yet do not hesitate to express the decided preference we 


have for the work now before us. It is very neatly printed and bound, and does credit 
to the publishers. 














